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Art. 1. A Fourney through Spain in the Years 1786 and 1787; 
with particular Attention to the Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, Population, ‘Taxes, and Revenue, of that Country ; 
and Remarks in pafling through a Part of France. By Jofeph 
Townfend, A.M. Reétor of Pewfey, Wilts, and late of Cl«re 
Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. 3 Vols. pp. about 400 in each. 
15s. Boards. Dilly. 1791. 


rR. Townfend is not to be confounded with the crowd of 
unobferving, or fuperficial travellers ; for his work has a 
higher aim than merely the amufement of an idle hour. In his 
defcription of Spanifh manners, he has avoided the extremes of 
panegyric and of fatire. His obfervations are not confined to 
courts and cities ; nor are his volumes fwelled with traditionary 
jefts and trivial anecdotes. He has furveyed Spain with the 
eye of a ftatefman; and in examining the various branches of 
political ceconomy, he has pointed out fome things worthy of 
imitation, but many more, that, in all well governed countries, 
ought to be carefully avoided. ‘The firft volume opens with 
directions for travelling in Spain : 

‘ To travel commodioufly in Spain, a man fhould have a good 
conftitution, two good fervants, letters of credit for the principal 
cities, and a proper introdudtion to the beft families, both of the 
native inhabitants and of ftrangers fettled in the country. 

‘ The language will be eafily acquired. 

‘ His fervants fhould be a Spaniard and a Swifs, of which, one 
fhou!d be fufficiently acquainted with the art of cooking, and with 
the fuperior art of providing for the journey; which implies a per- 
fect knowledge of the country through which he is to pafs, that he 
may fecure a ftock of wine, bread, and meat, in places where thefe 
excel, and fuch a ftock as may be fufficient to carry him through the 
diftritts in which thefe are not to be obtained. For himfelf, his 
fervants, and his baggage, he fhou!d purchafe three ftrong mules, 
able to fupport the load which is to be put upon them. In his 
baggage he fhould have fheets, a matrefs, a blanket and a quilt, a 
table-cloth, knives, forks, and fpoons, with a copper veffel fuffi- 
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ciently capacious to boil his meat. This fhould be furnifhed with 2 
cover and a lock. Each ofthe fervants fhould have a gun flung by 
the fide of his mule. 

‘ To travel as an ceconomift in Spain, a man muft be contented 
to take his chance for conveyance, aid either go by the poit, 
wherever it is eftablithed ; or join with officers, going to their va- 
rious ftations; to hire acoach, or quietly refign himfelf toa calath, 
a calafine, a horfe, a mule, or a Borrico. ‘Thefe lait are the mott 
convenient for the parpofe of crofling the country, or of wandering 
among the mountains. If he is to traverfe any diftrict infefted by 
banditti, it will be fafe for him to go by the common carriers, in 
which cafe he will be mounted on a good mule, and take the place 
which would have been occupied by fome bale of goods. Any one, 
who is fond of botany, for fhort excurfions, will make choice of a 
Borrico. Thefe are always to be had, when, asin fome villages, 
neither horfe nor mule are to be obtained. I have ufed this honour- 
able appellation for the moft patient of all animals, becaufe I would 
not fhock the delicacy of a young traveller, by telling him, at his 
firft fetting out, that he may fometimes find himfelf under the ne- 
ceflity of riding upon an afs. He muft, however, know, for his 
confolation; that an afs does not appear fo contemptible in Spain 
as in the colder regions of the north. 

‘ The belt time for him to begin this expedition is in autumn, 
when he may go by Bayonne, Burgos, Valladolid, and Segovia, 
haftening to the court at St. Ildefonfo. Here he is to procure let- 
ters for the chief cities in Spain. On thefe will depend the whole 
pleafure of his excurfion. During the winter he may fee all the 
fouth of Spain, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Ma- 
laga, Granada, Carthapena, Murcia, Alicant, Valencia, and Bar- 
celona. Returning by Zaragoza to Aranjuez in the fpring, he 
may fullow the Merino flock to the mountains cf the north, whilft 
the country, on which he has turned his back, is rendered unfit for 
travelling, by the diffolving heats, by want of provifions, and by 
malignant fevers. This feafon will be beft employed in Gallicia, 
the Ritucias, ahd the provinces of Bifcay, taking Salamanca and 
Leon in the way. 

* Had I feceived fuch direftions previous to my Spanihh journey, 
I fhould have efcaped a fevere fit of illnefs, which was occafioned 
by the intenfity of the fummer’s heat. In England, intermittents 
are commonly afcribed to marfh miafma, but in Spain their origin 
is attributed to the ftroke of the mid-day fun; and I am inclined to 
think this may often be the genuine caufe.’ 


We fhall pafs over that part of the volume which relates to 
France, obferving that many of Mr. T.’s readers will pro- 
bably think, with us, that he has dwelled rather too long on 
the cabinets of natural hiftory in Paris. 

The author entered Spain by the way of the Roufillon: 

* As you approach the borders, the officers of the doiiane become 
more numerous, and, unlefs well feed, moft impertinent and trou- 
blefome. Notwithftanding their numbers and their vigilance, the 
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Cofttraband trade is very brifk. They reckon more than fifteen 
hundred fmugglers in the Pyrenees; men of detperate refolution, 
who, knowing the cruel punithments to which they fhail be con- 
demned if taken, travel well armed, and generally in ftrong parties. 
A military force is fometimes fent againit them, but to little pur- 
pofe, as neither party is ever eager to engage. ‘The fmuggiers, 
itrangers to ambition, and little influenced by the thirft of military 
fame, without reluctance quit the field; and, unlefs when their 
fuperiority is manifeft and great, think only of fecuring their re- 
treat; whilft the foldier, regarding this fervice as both dungerous 
and difgraceful, has no inclination to the attack. 

‘When thefe daring adventurers have the misfortune to be taken, 
fome of them are hanged, fome are broken upon the wheel, and 
jome aresburnt alive. How fhocking to humanity, thst govern- 
ments by their bad policy fhould lay fuch fnares for men! how eafy 
would it be, by a different fyitem of taxation, to fave thele lives, 
to avoid thefe cruelties, toemploy in profitable labour both him 
who is engaged in fmuggling, and thofe who are paid for watching 
him, to open a free communication with all the world, and thereby 
to cherith and promote the indultry, the wealth, the happinefs of 
every commercial nation upon earth. As long as the governments 
of Europe fhall continue to foment the fubfiiting jealoulies of trade, 
and, by heavy duties, to hold forth high premiums tothe fmuggler, 
each muft fuffer in its proportion, each will be checked and re- 
{trained in the progrefs of its induftry and wealth, each wiil abound 
with unpre fitable fubje&ts, and not one of them will be able to 
énforce a due obfervation of the laws. It is much to be lamented, 
when light is every where diifufed, and when the eyes of Europe 
Jeem open to receive it, that light fhould be diffufed in vain, and 
that fo little fhould have been done by any nation to break thofe 
fetters, which ignorance, in the dark ages of feudal anarchy, every 
where impofed upon commerce.’ 

In the remainder of the firft volume, the author treats of 
Barcelona, Madrid, Zaragoza, and Toledo; and defcribes his 
journey from Madrid to the Afturias, through Valladolid and 
Leon. His account of the bull feaft is one of the beft that we 


have read; and the writer of the prefent article can vouch for 
its authenticity. 

Volume II. contains a defcription of Oviedo, with its envi- 
rons ; the author’s journey from the Afturias to the Efcurial ; 
an account of the Merino fheep; of Salamanca; and of Sego- 
via. Athis return to Madrid, Mr. T. was attentive to the 
manners and character of the king and courtiers; he was 
furnifhed with documents from which he has given a very 
full, and we believe, an accurate ftatement of the debts, 
taxes, revenues, and population of Spain. From Madrid, he 
travelled, through the Sierra Morena, to Seville, and thence, 
to Cadiz; in which city, (the great mart of the American 


commerce,) he was fupplied with fuch materials as have en- 
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abled him to give a very interefting defcription of the trade of 
Spain with her colonies, together with an account of the Phi- 
lippine company, of the treatment of flaves in the Spanifh 
fettlements, and of the rebellion in Peru. 

‘ [he treatment of the negroes in the Spanifh fettlements is fo 
humane, fo wife, fo jult, and fo perfectly agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of political economy, that I rejoice in the opportunity of 

iving to their government the praife which is fo peculiarly its due. 
The flave, both in his perion and his property, is under the pro- 
tection of the laws, and retains the right of redemption upon equi- 
table terms. Thete are fettled by arbitrators, the flave having the 
privilege of choofing one, and the matter having the nomination of 
the other; and in cafe of their difagreement, the judge fixes upon a 
third. 

« As to acquifition of property, it is rendered eafy to the flave, if 
he has either induitry, or any defire to be free; becaufe he may 
claim the numerous feitivals, befide two hours in the middle of the 
day, to cultivate his garden, to feed his poultry and his pigs, and 
to carry his commodities to market. 

‘ Is not this regulation more beneficial to the whole community, 
than if all the flaves indifcriminately were reftored to freedom? In 
the Sparifh iflands its good effects have Leen experienced to fuch a 
degree, that molt of the artificers, the tradefmen, and mechanics, 
are negroes, who by their induitry and frugality, or by their fingu- 
Jar fidelity, have obtained their freedom ; and to the credit of this 
inftitution it has been obferved, that two of the beft battalions at 
the Havannah are compofed of blacks, who have been flaves. 

‘ It were much to be wifhed that we might be warranted, with 
equal juftice, to beflow commendations on the Spanifh court for 
liberality of conduct towards the colonies; but unfortunately, the 
fame fpirit of monopoly prevails in that, as in the other courts of 
Europe, the fame narrow policy, the fame contraéted views; pro- 
ducing both at home and abroad languifhing manufaCtures, a crip- 
pled trade, with poverty and want of population, and in the colo- 
nies, difcontents, tending towards difmemberment of empire. 

‘ In confequence of oppreflive regulations attempted in Peru, 
that rich province was well nigh loft to Spain, if its political fepa- 
ration may be confidered as a lofs. For the Marquis de Sonora, to 
whofe memory is due much encomium for his removal of impedi- 
ments to trade, and for many regulations highly beneficial to the 
commerce of his country, when he attempted to eftablifh in Peru a 
royal monopoly of tobacco, with fome taxes odious to the people, 
he kindled the flames of civil war, (A.D. 1781) and had it not 
been for the indifcretion of the rebellious chief, the event would 
have been the fame which England experienced upon a fimilar oc- 
cafion. The leader of this revolt was ‘Tupacamaro, cafique of Are- 
quipa, who, pretending to derive his origin from the facred line, 
and to be defcended from the fun, called himfelf the Ynca. He 
had met with friendfhip and protection from the corregidor; yet he 
began his revolt by cavfing this man to be hanged ; and fuch were 
the numerous inftances of his cruelty and devaftations committed on 
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che perfons and the property of both foes and friends, that many of 


the Indians joined with government againft him. He was at laft 
taken prifoner, and hanged; and by his death a period was put to 
the civil war, yet not till more than two hundred thoufand perfons 
had perifhed in the conflict. 

‘ The minifter of the Indies rendered effential fervice to the 
mines, by lowering the price of quickfilver from eighty hard dollars 
to forty-one, that is, to eight pounds four fhillings the quintal or 
hundred weight.’ 

Mr. T.’s third volume is employed in defcribing Malaga, Gra- 
nada, Carthagena, Valencia, and Barcelona. Agriculture, the in- 
ftruments of hufbandry, arts and manufadtures, are the fubjects 
on which he principally dwells ; and as, in all thefe particulars, 
Spain is much inferior to England, many of Mr. T.’s obfer- 
vations will (fhould his work find its way into Spain,) prove 


highly ufeful to that country. 

Of his political and ceconomical remarks, the utility is lefs 
limited. We will give, as an example, his reflections on vi- 
fiting the docks at Carthagena: 

‘ They have here two thoufand criminals, chiefly fmugglers, 
who, being condemned to work in chains, are called prefidiarios. 
Thefe are employed in the moft fervile labour, fome for five, others 
for feven years; and at the expiration of thefe terms, they are 
turned loofe upon the public, not corrected nor trained to habits of 
induftry, but vitiated by the fociety of thieves, and unfitted to purfue 
the occupations to which they had been originally trained. Before 
the introduction of fteam-engines, thefe wretched creatures were ob-~ 
liged to work at the chain pumps; but fuch was their malignity, 
arifing from cefpair, that many, watching their op,ortunity, would 
throw ftones, nails and bi's of iron, into the pumps, to fpoil them, 

‘ Thefe two thoufand flaves require five hundred foldiery con- 
ftantly to guard them; and, independently of this expence, they 
coft each to government five reals a day for their maintenance ; 
whilft their work cannot be eltimated at one-tenth of what they 
Cat. 

‘ This abfurd practice of employing convicts in the public fer- 
vice, is no longer confined to Spain. We have adopted it in our 
more enlightened ifland, as may be feen at Portfmouth, where the 
mafter general of the ordnance finds employment for two or three 
hundred criminals, who are better fed than the moft fober, honeft, 
and laborious of our peafants. Their daily allowance amounts to 
more than eighteen ounces of bread, with nearly a pound of but- 
chers meat, an ounce of cheefe, a quart of foup, nearly a quart of 
beer, and plenty of potatoes. Thus fed, with good clothes, a 
comfortable lodging, and light work, is not their condition to be 
envied by the induftrious poor? Yet fuch, to the nation, is the 
expence, that the charge for each individual is more than fufficient 
to maintain a family. 

‘ If, at Carthagena, we calculate the allowance for their convicts, 


Omitting the foldiers pay, we fha!l find thirty-fix thoufand five hun- 
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dred pounds expended, befide what is {pent for the fame purpole in 
the other fea-ports and garrifons ef Spain. Yet, notwithftanding 
the enormity of this expence, and the cruelty thus exercifed on thé 

erfons of thofe, who, under a wifer government, might have been 
profitable citizens, fuch is the efteét produced by a vicious fyftem of 
finance, that neither are thefe reclaimed, nor are others intimidated 
from treading in their fteps; whilit, with regard to the revenue, 
not merely is little gained in proportion to what is taken from the 
public, but, by the fubtraGtion of fuch multitudes from profitable 
employment, theii labour is loft to the community.’ 


The laft extract which we fhall infert from thefe valuable 
obfervations, affords a comprehenfive picture of the manners and 
morals of the Spaniards, refulting from the defects of their civil 
and ecclefiaftical polity: 


‘ The municipal government of Carthagena is in a military go- 
vernor, with his alcalde mayor, thirty regidores, whofe office paffes 
by inheritance, if not previoufly fold, and two fyndics, chofen by 
their peculiar guardians. 

‘ The governor is the fupreme and independent judge for the 
army, and for itrargers fettled in the country, whilft his alcalde 
prefides in the tribunal for the citizens. 

‘ Nothing can be more vicious than this form of government by 
hereditary regidores, who may here be called the thirty tyrants: 
yet to render the yoke itill more intolerable, the ¢e/crivanos del 
numero {ucceed likewife by inheritance, and may even fell their 
office in fhares, to be ferved by adeputy. Although the /yadics, 
like the Roman tribunes, are chofen by the people, it is under the 
influence of the regidores; and as they are appointed only for a 
year, they dare not exert themfelves in the difcharge of their duty 
towards their fellow-citizens. 

‘ It is reported, that in confequence of this vicious fyftem, both 
the regidores and e/crivagos are conftantly intent on plunder. Cer- 
tain it is, that many fources af peculatfon are open to the former, 
befide the one already mentioned, in fetting a value on provifions ; 
but the principal, and thofe moft generally noticed, are creatin 
new Offices for them‘e'ves or their dependants, with more than ample 
falaries, and diftributing among themfelves large fums under pre- 
tence of deftroying locufts, where few or none are to be found; 
after which they make falfe reports to government, and procure 
fuch vouchers for their watchfulnefs, a@tivity, and zeal, that they 
obtain high encomiums when they deferve the moft fevere reproof. 
Not long fince they expended three hundred thopfand reals, or 
about three thoufand pounds, and then levied the whole by an 
ar bitrio or tax on the inhabitants, although no one could imagine 
what part of the adjacent country had been infetted by the locuft. 
To complain of thefe abufes would be dangerous; and to fuch an 
extent is the venality increafed, that every citizen is anxious to {e- 
cure the favour and protection of a regidor, as the only means of 
fafety for his perfon aod his property. This circumftance is fafficient 
to evince the vicioufnefs of government, and the a 
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ef the Jaws; for wherever patrons with their clients are to be 
found, we may be certain that the laws are weak, and that violence 
hath ufurped the throne of equity. 

« In confequence of this want of energy in government, murders 
and affaflinations are frequent in Carthagena, and for many years 
not one offender has been punithed for thefe crimes, becaufe the 
moft atrocious villain, unlefs miferably poor, may find refuge in 
the rapacity of the efcrivanos. 

‘ Want of fidelity to matrimonial vows is equally prevalent at 
Carthagena, as in the other provinces of Spain. 

« It was here that a gentleman one morning faid gravely to his 
friend, ‘* Before I go to reft this night, the whole city will be 
thrown into confufion.”” This he himfelf occafioned by going 
home an hour before his ufual time, to the ro {mall vexation of 
his wife and her cortejo, whofe precipitate retreat, and unexpected 
arrival in his own houfe, occafioned the like confofion there; and 
thus by fucceffive and fimilar operations, was literally fulfilled the 

rediction of the morning. 

‘ I have already traced the corruption of morals tc one grand 
fource, the celibacy of the cleray; but here it mult be obferved, 
that this operates only as a pre-diipofing caufe; whilft the occafional 
caufe, by the acknowledgment of thofe, who are moft competent to 
judge, muft be fought for in the introduction of Italian manners on 
the arrival of Charles III, from Naples, with the previous want of 
reafonable freedom in the commerce of the texes. 

‘ If in addition to thefe I might venture to affign another caufe 
for this univerfal depravity of morals, I fhould ‘eek for it in the 
want of admonition; becaufe the fecular clergy feldom, if ever, 
preach. The monks indeed defcant upon the virtues of their pa- 
tron faint; or labour to extol fome favourite fefora, and to fet vp 
altar againft altar; but they feldom appear folicitous to improve the 
morals of the people; and excepting during Lent, they do not 
often exhort the people to repentance. Their contemptible effu- 
fions have been juitly ridiculed by a Spanifh author, who, in point 
of wit and humour, has had few iuperiors; and all who have read 
his entertaining hiftory of the famous preacher, Fray Gerundio, will 
acknowledge the jullnefs of his cenfure*. Had not this work been 
moft abfurdly condemned by the inquifition, the fame reforma- 
tion might have been effected in their pulpit eloquence, as was 
happily produced in England by a fimilar performance of our 
Echard, entitled, ** Grounds and Occations of the Contempt of the 
Clergy.” 

* such has been the poverty of Spain in point of pulpit orators, 
that neither monk nor ecclefiaftic, among all with whom I con- 
verfed, could recommend one author, as worthy to be noticed; 
and even in the prefent day, if a preacher of more than common 
_— appears, he is admired as a prodigy, and almott worfhipped 
as a faint. 





* See our abftra& of «*‘ The Hiftory of the famous Preacher, 


Friay Gerund de Campazas,”” M. Rev. vol. xlwi. p. 228. 432. 
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‘ Precifely fuch was a famous capuchin, Father Diego, of Cadiz, 
who vifited Carthagena whilft I was there, and every evening 

reached in the great fquare to more than ten thoufand people. 
Many of his admirers aflembled early in the morning to fecure good 
places, but as he did not begin till after fix, the magiftrates gave 
orders that no one fhould be allowed to take a feat till two in the 
afternoon; yet finding the tumult and confufion, the broken chairs 
and broken heads, thereby increafed, they permitted every one to 
ufe their own difcretion, and confequently, fome more zealous than 
the reft, again took their flations foon after fun-rife. 

‘ The good father is learned, eloquent, and modeft; and al- 
though the vulgar afcribe to him a variety of miracles, he difclaims 
all fuch pretenfions. 

‘ This man, licenfed by the bifhop, and protected by the ma- 
giftrates, was conftantly attended by a guard, to prevent his clothes 
from being torn from his back for relics. What he {poke was 
heard with the moft profound attention; and after one difcourfe on 
the forgivenefs of injuries, many were reconciled, and became good 
friends, who had been before at enmity. One fermon, however, 
had a pernicious tendency; yet fo deeply is a fenfe of honour, of 
gratitude, and of filial piety impreffed on the human heart, that 
few appeared to relifh his do@trine, or to be convinced by his argue 
ments; but molt of his hearers feemed to fhudder with abhorrence, 
when he endeavoured to perfuade them, that in cafes of herefy, 
they were in duty bound to accufe, at the tribunal of the inguifi- 
tion, their neareft and their deareft friends. 

‘ Before I left the city, I enquired into the price of beef and 
mutton; the former was fold for twelve, and the latter for thirteen 
quartos the pound of fixteen ounces. 

‘ A quarto is one farthing and an eighth Englifh.’ 


Notwithftanding our warm approbation of Mr. Townfend’s 
work, juftice obliges us to fay, that he indulges himfelf toa 
frequently in repetitions, and that there is a confiderable degree 
of ob{curity in many of his defcriptions. He dwells likewife too © 
long, perhaps, on fubjects of chemiftry and natural hiftory, and is 
too tond of defcribing thofe local peculiarities of the country, 
which it is impoffible for words accurately, or clearly, to convey. 
His long catalogues of pictures, &c. are unworthy of his 
abilities: but in his political and ceconomical remarks, which 
form the principal and moft valuable part of his work, he ap- 
proves himfelf an enlightened pupil of Hume, Turgot, and 
Smith. His work opens a vaft field for the improvement of 
Spain; he is the friend of civil and religious liberty; and his 
high-wrought defcriptions of the enormous wealth, and mif- 
applied charity, of the Spanifh bifhops and other dignitaries, 
muft powerfully co-operate with the falutary example of 
France, in opening the eyes of the nation, and in producing a 
new order of things in the Spanifh monarchy. Git ‘y 
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Art. Il. 4 Treatife on the Decorative Part of Civil Archite@ure. 
By sir William Chambers, K. P.S. 


[ Article concluded from our laft Volume, p- 394: ] 


Oo” ingenious Architect, in treating of the zmternal decora- 
tion of our houfes, compared with the ftyle of that ufed 
by Inigo Jones, Sir Chriftopher Wren, and Mr. Kent, judi- 
cioufly obferves, that 

© A very different ftyle of decoration has been fince introduced ; 
which, for richnefs and neatnefs of execution, far furpafles any 
thing done at thattime. The executive powers of our workmen 
are certainly much improved: yet, it is far from certain that the 
taite is better now than it was then. That flyle, though fomewhat 
heavy, was great, calculated to firike at the inftant; and although 
the ornaments were neither fo varied, nor fo numerous as now, 
they had a more powerful effe& ; becaufe more boldly marked, lefs 
complicated in their forms, and lefs profufely applied. ‘They were 
eafily perceptible without a microfcope, and could not be miftaken for 
filigrane toy-work. Content with the ftores which the refined ages 
of antiquity had left them, the architects of that day ranfacked not 
the works of barbarous times, nor the port folios of whimfical com- 
pofers, for boyith conceits, and triflingly complicated ornaments.’ 

‘ Painted cielings,’ adds Sir William, (in another place), ‘ which 
conflitute one of the great embellifhments of Italian and French 
ftru€tures, and in which the greateft mafters have difplayed their 
utmoft abilities, are not in ufe among us. For one cannot fuffer to 
go by fo high a name, the trifling, gaudy cielings, now in fafhion ; 
which, compofed as they are of little rounds, fquares; octagons, 
hexagons, and ovals, excite no other idea than that of a defert; 
upon the plates of which are difhed out, bad copies of indifferent 
antiques. They certainly have neither fancy, talte, fplendor, exe- 
cution, nor any other ftriking quality, to recommend them. But 
fhould the true ityle of fuch compofitions ever come into fafhion, we 
might hope to fee hiftory-painting flourifh in England. ‘Till then, 
it cannot reafonably be expected, while re!igion has banifhed pic- 
tures from churches, and the prejudices of connoifleurs have ex- 
cluded modern paintings from our houfes.’ 

Sculpture, however, being now admitted into St. Paul’s cap 
thedral, preceded by the monuments of Dr. Johnfon and Mr. 
Howard, the paft prejudice appears in a very fair way to be re- 
moved; and when the effect of one fpecies of decoration is 
feen, the other will probably foon follow. Prejudices had ine 
deed prevailed againft the admiffion of fculpture into that beau- 
tiful, though modeft fabric, in fpite of the opinion of that in- 
genious architect, M. d’Aviler; who fays, that his art is in- 
debted to {culpture for a great part of its magnificence ; and as 
the human body is juftly efteemed the moft perfect original, it 
has been cuftomary, in all times, to enrich different parts of 
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¥30 Sir William Chambers on the 


buildings with reprefentations of this beautiful model of pro. 


portion. 
What Sir W. Chambers fays concerning the requifites of a 


good architect, is very fenfible and judicious:—he thus con~ 
cludes the paflage : 

‘ Confiderable as this detail may feem, it is yet infufficient. A 
builder, like a chemift, muft analyfe his fubftances; be fo much 
mafter of the conitituent parts of his compofition ; their necefary 
forms and dimenfions ; that, as thofe of the profeffion term it, he 
may be able to take the whole building to pieces, and eftimate from 
his defigns the total amount of the firucture, before a {ingle ftone is 
prepared.’ (Introd. p. 13.) 

To infuficiency in this particular, (of which, for ferious 
reafons, no architect fhou!ld ever be ignorant nor careleis,) 
Sir W. afcribes the diftrefsful, and often the ruinous uncer- 
tainty of common eftimates : 


« For fome, who condefcend to eftimate their own produCtions, 
know perhaps, but imperfetly, how their defigns are to be carried 
into execution, and confequently omit, in the valuation, much that 
muft be done. And fome, who being too great for fuch minute in- 
veltigations, employ others to eltimate, without defcribing tho- 
roughly the manner in which they intend to proceed ; leave them 
fo much in the dark, that even if capable, they can do little more 
than guefs at the value; and are feldom or ever right in their 
conjectures. 

« Others there are, who being either unqualified, or too idle, to 
calculate themfeives, and perhaps, too parfimonious to employ any 
other perfon, (for it is a tafk of time and expence,) value by the 
fquare; an operation both eafy and expeditious, but of all, the 
moit fallacious, excepting in common buildings, of fimilar forms 
and dimenfions, built and finifhed in the fame manner; where the 
amount of what has been done may be a guide to value by. But 
in extraordinary works, thefe rapid eflimations never hit the mark, 
and are generally fo far wide of it, as to draw fhame and reproaches 
on themfelves; regret, difficulties, fometimes ruin, both on the 
employer and the tradefmen employed. 

« As one, in whofe honour and judgment the employer confides, 
and to whom the employed look up for protection and juftice ; as 
mediator and judge between them, on fubjeéts generally import- 
ant, the architect’s kill, vigilance, and aétivity, fhould equal the 
confequence of his ftation; and ftudious to fuflain his charaéter, 
attentive to juftify the confidence repofed in him, he muit neither 
inadvertently, nor otherwife, bring on unexpected ruinous expences ; 
neither countenance, nor fuffer impofition on the one hand ; op- 

% . ° . 
preflive parfimony, or 11]-direéted liberality, on the other. 

‘ Let it not, however, be inferred, from any thing here faid, 
errors in eftimation proceed, on every occafion, from the ignorance 
or inadvertency of the architeé&t: thofe who build are often whim- 
fical themfelves, or advife with fuch as are; they are pleafed to- 
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day, difgufted to-morrow, with the fame objects: hence alterations 
commence ; deviation fucceeds to deviation ; their firft ideas are ex- 
tended, improved, and varied, till by infenfible age sess: both 
the form and value of the original defign are entirely changed. 

« All that in fuch cafes the architect can do, and in difcharge of 
his duty fhould do, is, at the time, to notify, by written informa- 
tion, the confequences of the alterations taking place. I fay writ- 
ten, for words are foon forgotten, or, if remembered, explained 
away, and fometimes denied. But written teftimony admits of no 
equivocation, it cannot be difputed, and will fix the blame where 
it fhould be fixed, not on the architect’s want of care or jucgment, 
but on the builder’s wavering difpofition’ 

We {hall take our leave of Sir William Chambers’s Trea+ 
tife, with a pafiage relative to the Englifh fchool of painting ; 
which will, no doubt, give great fatisfaction to every Englifh- 
man who is a lover of his country. 

‘Ie muit be allowed, that, fince the fir publication of this 
book, the art of painting has taken a very dillerent turn. At that 
time, little encouragement was afforded to any but portrait paint- 
ers; and to confefs the truth, very few, even of thefe, de‘erved 
mvch to be encouraged: but the inilitution of a Royal Academy for 
the regular inftruction of artifts; the eltabiifhment of an exhibition 
under Roya! patronage, in which they are admitted to ftart compe- 
titors for fame with thofe moft famed; the encouragement held 
forth to them by his Majeity, the nobility, the gentry, and even by 
fome of their own profeilion, have rouzed the genius of our Englifh 
artifts, ftimulated their ambition, and brightened up their pro- 
{pects. Many of them now vie with the firit of their contemporaries 
in Italy, France, or elfewhere ; and fhould encouragement become 
yet more generally diffufed, ic might reafonably be conjectured, 
from the rapid ftrides already made toward perfection, that in the 
courfé of a few years, the Englifh fchool might expect to ftand un- 
rivalled, or at Jeaft equal in fame, to any other of its time.’ 

This Treatife muft be equally acceptable to the archite&, 
the connoiffleur, and the builder, It contains that accuracy 
and precifion on a fubject of art, which an artift only can afe 
ford ; that knowlege which a profeffional man alone can give : 
and to thefe are {uperadded, that variety of illuftration, and 
that fpirit of refearch, which genius alone can fupply. It bids 
fair to hold the fame rank among the works of architects, that 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Treatife, and Sir Jofhua Reynolds’s Dife 
courfes, on Painting, will ever maintain among the judges and 
lovers of that elegant fifter art. 

To this edition, three new plates of decorative architeCture 
are added, to the numerous fplendid engravings before given: 
but we mutt take the liberty of recommending to Sir W. Cham- 
hers, to add a good index, or copious table of contents, toany 
future edition of this work ; as well as to attend more carefully 
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to the little peculiarities of his language, and particularly to the 
punétuation ; the rules of which are, indeed, too often violated, 


even by eminent writers. Sew. KG 





Art. III. Tranfa&ions during the Reign of Queen Anne; from the 
Union, to the Death of that Princets. by Charles Hamilton, 


Efg. Svo. pp. 342. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


yu reign of Queen Anne was a critical period; fhe was of 

the true Stuart race, though fhe governed by Whig max- 
ims, in prejudice of her brother, then living in exile. Parties, 
of courfe, ran very high under fuch equivocal pretenfions, and 
many officers under the crown, at that time, were of amphibi- 
ous principles. ‘The papers of temporizing Jacobites of that 
reign, who accommodated their attachments to their intereft, 
are occafionally produced as the memoirs of moderate men ; 
and, under that character, are ufed to vilify opponents, fome 
of whom perhaps were no better than themfelves, but who ftood 
on more tenable ground. ‘The neceflary qualifications and 
avocations of a ftatefman exclude the idea of an immaculate 
character; though the writer of the work before us has found 
one in the Duke of Hamilton, who was pofitively every thing 
that was good ; while the Duke of Marlborough is execrated 
and held up to deteftation throughout, as pofitively, for every 
thing that was bad; a very moniter in human form! Can fuch 
unqualified repretentations be received as juft? 

There is a material and obvious diftin@tion between detailing 
hiftorical events with temper and fidelity, and relating them 
with undifguifed invective; and the virulent fpirit betrayed in 
every page of thefe Tran/aétions, is little calculated to befpeak 
the confidence of an impartial reader :—but it is proper to let 
the author give an account of himfelf, and of his literary 
treafures, 

© That the authenticity of my materials may not be queftioned, I 
am reluctantly forced to point out the fource from which they were 
drawn, and to give fome account of my Father, by whom they were 
bequeathed. He was fon of James Earl of Arran, afterwards Duke 
of Hamilton, and of Lady Barbara, third Daughter of Charles II. 
by the Duchefs of Cleveland, who gave him birth at Cleveland 
Houfe in March 1691, during that Lord’s confinement in the 
Tower. ‘The Queen * and the Duke of Hamilton, incenfed at the 
difcovery of this connection, made the retreat of Lady Barbara to 
the Continent, the principal ¢ondition of Lord Arran’s releafe from 
imprifonment, and from an impending profecution. Tais Lady 





« * Queen Mary, on whom, during the abfence of the King, 
the executive government had devolved,’ 


accordingly 
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accordingly withdrew to the Nunnery of Pontoife, where fhe pined 
away and died. My Father having been reared up at Chifwick by 
the Duchefs of Cleveland, was, by Lord Arran, on his becoming 
Duke of Hamilton, and marrying the Honourable Mifs Elifabeth 
Gerard, fent over to France, where the care of his perfon and 
education was intrufted to the Earl of Middleton, at that time Se- 
cretary of State to James II. be 

‘ Brought up in that Minifter’s family, admitted to an unlimited 
fhare of his confidence, privy to a great part of his correfpondence, 
he was held in great confideration at the Court of St. Germain, 
unti¢ the fatal catattrophe of the Duke of Hamilton in 1712. ‘This 
nh circumftance, followed by a train of other difappointments, 
drove him at length to Swiflerland, where he divided his days be- 
tween the purfuit of alchymy and a friendly intercourfe to the laft, 
with the late Earl Marifhal, who, in 1737, promoted an union be- 
tween him and Antonietta my Mother, a defcendant from the well 
known family of Courtenay. 

‘ Having thus traced out, as briefly as is confiftent, the channel 
through which | obtained the authorities which form the bafis of this 
work, I proceed to difcharge my truft with confidence and fidelity, 
promifing to give, as occafion occurs, fuch quotations, in fupport 
of the facts which 1 fhall advance, as fhall place their authenticity 
beyond the reach of fophiftry.’ 

There is a circumftance, in the produétion of thefe boafted 
Gallic-Englifh ftate papers, too obfervable to be overlooked. 
They are obvioufly publifhed to difgrace the Revolution, by ftig- 
matizing the parties concerned in effecting that change of go- 
vernment, and thofe who pafled for patriots about that era, as 
men of no principle: but the principle of felf intereft is inhe- 
rent in all men. If then thefe victims of an expiring party, 
continued to negociate privately with, and to amufe, the court 
at St. Germain’s, while they acted openly for King William, 
Queen Anne, and the Elector of Hanover, why did not the 
exiled Princes, when they found themfelves deluded in ail their 
expectations, blow up the characters of their betrayers at once, 
by publicly exhibiting the proofs of their treachery; which 
would have materially ferved thezr caufe, by effectually difttra@ting 
the adverfary’s councils and operations? Why was this detection 
poftponed until all the parties, on both fides, had, for a long 
time, peaceably retired from the fcene of action, to their eter- 
nal reft, and the caufe of the exiled family was tota'ly extinct? 
Why, but becaufe the dregs of that party, lofing the laft obje&@ 
of their attachment, and finding no other bufinefs remaining, 
employ themfelves in ranfacking oid cabinets to garble papers, 
and attonifh us with their retrofpeftive difcoveries! As to 
the prefent eager dogmatical writer, he is, with all his vehe- 
mence, but a feeble agent in this bufinefs, the mere echo of 
Sir John Dalrymple and Mr, Macpherfon. For common 
knowa 
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known faéts, he graces his margin with quotations from ott 
parliamentary journals, Torcy’s Memoirs, &c. while the chief 
points that he aims to eftablith, reft on general references to 
Macpherfon’s papers, MS. letters in his own polletlion, and 
anecdotes communicated to him by his father. Not being 
competent to inveftigate evidence of fo private a nature, we 
leave the fubjeét open to public difcuffion and determination: 
for neither the writings afcribed to Offian, nor to Rowley; 
are yet verified, nor received according to the pretenfions of 


their refpective fofter parents. N. 





Art. IV. The prefent State of Hudfon’s Bay. Containing a full 
Defcription of that Settlement, and the a¢jacent Country; and 
likewife of the Fur Trade, with Hints for its Improvement, &c. 
To which are added, Remarks and Obfervations made in the 
inland Parts, during a Refidence of near four Years; and a Spe- 
cimen of five Indian Languages; and a Journal of a Journey from 
Montreal to New York. By Edward Umffeville, eleven Years 
jn the Service of the Hudfon’s Bay Company, and four Years in 
the Canada Fur Trade. 8vo. pp.230. 4s. Boards. Stalker. 
1790. 

HERE is not, perhaps, any joint trade or monopoly exift- 
ing, that is carried on in a manner more unoftentatious, or 
what is meant by the vulgar term /nug, than that which is in 
the hands of the Hudfon’s Bay Company. The commodities 
in which they trade, are procured in fo fterile and frigid a cli- 
mate, and by fo few agents, that there is no fcope for that eager 
competition for fubordinate emoluments, which the more genial 
and extenfive territories of the Eaft hold out to needy adven- 
turers. 

We know nothing of Mr. Umfreville beyond what appears 
in this publication; he propofes an interefting fubje€t; and in 
his general addre{s to his readers, we at once perceived that he 
is not On good terms with the company that he has ferved. 
This circumftance, at the fame time that it promifed all the in- 
telligence which we could defire, or at leaft that he poilefled, 
could not but incline us to liften with caution to whatever 
he urges again{ft them: for a little experience of human nature 
will convince us, that mankind are feldom without fome bias, 
which imparts its peculiar complexion to all reprefentations. 

Mr. Umfreville continued, during eleven years, in the 
fervice of the Hudfon’s Bay Company, and then, it feenis, dif- 
fered with them about his falary. Hine ille lacryma! The 
company hence appears to him in the light of an odious mono- 
poly; every arucle in the management of the bufinefs incurs 
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his condemnation ; and the good of the public requires that the 
trade fhould be laid open. ‘¢ The laying open the trade to the 
induftrious adventurers of this nation, would be an act worthy 
a patriotic adminiftration*.’ hat great events from trivial 
caufes fpring! “Vhe Hudfon’s Bay Company are in the en- 
joyment of a lucrative trade; one of their clerks quits their 
fervice in difguft, on a difpute about wages; and hence all 
their fecrets are to be expofed, and their conduct arraigned, for 
the public good! Yet, after all, we only find Mr. Umfreville 
treading in the fame fteps with a namelefs writer, who, above 
twenty years ago, argued againit the company’s charter In 
nearly the fame manner +; without difclofing any more of the 
fecrets. Now, though a compliance with his terms might, 
perhaps, have bought a continuance of his fervices in this mo- 
nopoly, his views expand, on his being difcharged,—‘ and I here 
beg leave to repeat, that uninfluenced by prejudice, or actuated 
by interefted views, I have no profpect but the good of my 
country, which is very fenfibly wounded by every reltraint that 
is Jaid on its commerce f.’ 

After quitting the fervice of the Hudfon’s Bay Company, 
Mr. Umfreville was employed for four ysars in the Canada 
fur trade; an afflociation of Canada merchants having greatly 
interfered in the company’s bufinefs, by cultivating an inter- 
courfe with the Indians nearer to their own homes, and hav- 
ing faved them long journies to Hudfon’s Bay: but his own 
account of the prefent {tate of the fur trade, will be more ex- 
planatory on the fubject: 

* Twenty vears ago the Governor of York-.Fort, which was the 
Company’s principai eflablifhment in the Bay, annually fent home 
at lealt thirty thoufand fkins, and maintained no more than twenty- 
five men, at very low wages; at prefent that place has upwards of 
one hundred men at it, who have increafed falaries, and it fends 
home no more than twenty thoufand fkins, upon an average, from 
idelf and four fubordinate fettlements; and thefe are procured at 
aa expence, which a tew years back would have been looked upon 
as nexc to an annihilation of their commercial exiltence. 

* {tis an uncontrovertable fact, that fince the French have evae 
cuated Canada, the fur trade from the inland parts of Hudfon’s 
Bay, has been carried on toa greater extent than ever it was be- 
fore; for the Company, who till then confined themfelves to the 
fea-fhore, knew nothing of the numerous uations inland; and thefe 
again knew as lictle of them: that the Company, notwithftanding 
they had obliged themielves by their charter to exp!ore the whole 
of their territories, confined themfelves within a fmall! circle. They 
confequently did not exert their iniluence to procure peltries, or to 
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augment the confumption of Britifh manufactures, by any other 
methods than through the channel of a very few Indians, compa- 
ratively fpeaking. ‘Thefe Indians however, brought down enough 
to enrich a few individuals, whofe intereft it was to prevent too 
great an influx of furs, which would not only lower the price at 
market, but probably open the eyes of an injured commercial people. 
In the days I am alluding to, the port of York Fort was furrounded 
with nations of Indians entirely unknown to the traders of the Com- 
pany; and they would have remained in the fame ftate of ignorance 
to this day, had they not been awakened from their reveries by the 
unfurmountable perfeverance of a few Canadian merchants, who 
found them out, through obftacles and impediments attended with 
more danger and perfonal hazard than a voyage to Japan. 

« Since that time their affairs have undergone a material change 
in thefe parts. ‘The Canada merchants annually fend into the in- 
terior country, for the Indian trade, about forty large canoes of» 
about four tons burthen each, a confiderable part of which goods are 
conveyed to thofe Indians who ufed to fend their furs down to 
Hudfon’s Bay, by the Indian carriers, which did not amount to half 
the quantity at prefent procured. So that by this interference of 
the Canada traders, it is evident that many more peltries are pro- 
cured and imported into England, and a greater quantity of its 
manufactures confumed than heretofore; and when it is further con- 
fidered, that thefe goods are of a very inferior quality, which per- 
haps would hardly find a fale elfewhere, this extenfion of the trade 
will appear an objet not very inconfiderable. 

« By the profecution of this commerce from Canada, the Hud- 
fon’s Bay Company found themfelves effectually fupplanted on the 
fea-fhore, the natives being fupplied inland with every conveniency 
for war and domefttic ufes. ‘lhis induced the Company, in the 
year 1773, to begin their inland voyages, fo that the Canadians 
from Canada and the Europeans from Hudfon’s Bay met together, 
not at all to the ulterior advantage of the natives, who by this means 
became degenerated and debauched, through the exceflive ufe of 
fpirituous liquors imported by thefe rival? in commerce. 

‘ It however mull be owned, that the Hudfon’s Bay traders have 
ingratiated themfelves mare into the efteem and confidence of the 
natives than the Canadians. ‘The advantage of trade is evidently 
on their fide; their men, whofe honcfty is incorruptible, being 
more to be depended upon. In proportion to the goods imported, 
the Company export a greater quantity of furs, and thefe in better 
prefervation, and confequently more valuable. Their unfeafonable 
parfimony has hitherto been proved very favourable to their Cana- 
dian opponents; as the accumulated expences attending fo diftant 
an undertaking would overbalance the profies of the latter, if the 
exertions of the Company were adequate to the value of the prize 
contended for. 

‘ The Hudfon’s Bay fervants being thus more in poffeffion of the 
efteem of the natives, they will always have the preference of trade 
as long as this conduct continues. Another great advantage in 
their favour is, that the principal article of their trading goods are 
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of a fuperior quality to thofe imported from Canada. I would not 
by this infinuation infer, that the goods fent inland from Canada 
are not gaod enough for the Indian trade; no, I well know that 
the worft article imported is good enoughs but while they have to 
contend with people who fend goods of a fuperior kind, they 
evidently lie under a difadvantage, and it is my opinion, that it 
would be for the intereft of the Canada merchants to fupply goods 
of an equal if not fuperior quality to their adverfaries, at every po 
where they have thefe formidable rivals to oppofe them. , 

‘ The great imprudence, and bad way of living of the Canadian 
traders have been an invincible bar to the emolument of their em- 
ployers. Many of thefe people, who have been the greateft part of 
their lives on this inland fervice among favages, being devoid of 
every focial and benevolent tie, are become flaves to every vice 
which can corrupt and debafe the human mind; fuch as quarrelling, 
drunkennefs, deception, &c. From a confirmed habit in bad 
courfes of this nature, they are held in abhorrence and difguft, 
even by the Indians, who finding themfelves frequently deceived by 
{pecious promifes, never intended to be performed, imagine the 
whole fraternity to be impregnated with the fame failing, and 
accordingly hold the generality of the Canadian traders in deteftas 
tion and contempt. 

© On the contrary, the fervants of the Hudfon’s Bay Company, 
imported principally from the Orkney Ifles, are a clofe, prudent, 
quiet people, ftrictly faithful to their employers, and fordidly 
avaricious. When thefe people are fcattered about the country in 
{mall parties among the Indians, the general tenor of their be- 
haviour is conduéted with fo much propriety, as not only to make 
themfelves efteemed by the natives, and to procure their protection, 
but they alfo employ their time in endeavouring to enrich them- 
felves, and their principals, by their diligence and unwearied 
afliduity. By this prudent demeanor among the Indians, notwithe 
ftanding they have annually expofed themfelves to all the dangers 
incidenc to the trade, for fifteen years paft, they have not fuftained 
the lofs of a man; and the principal advantage of the Company 
over the Canadian traders, is more to be attributed to the laudable 
efforts of their fervants, than even to the fuperior quality of their 
goods. 

‘ While the Canadian fervants are fo far from being aétuated by 
the fame principles, that very few of them can be trufted with a 
{ma!] affortment of goods, to be laid out for their maftets profit, 
but ic is ten to one that he is defrauded of the whole by commerce 
with Indian women, or fome other fpecies of peculation. By this 
and various other means which lower them in the eyes of the na 
tives, as before obferved, they are become obnoxious to the Ine 
dians, their faith is not to be relied on, nor their honefty confided 
in; fo that fcarce a year elapfes, without one or more of them fall- 
ing victims to their own imprudence, at a time when fatal expe- 
rience fhould teach them, that a condu€& guided by caution and 
a ought to be the invariable and uniform rule of their be- 

aviour,’ 
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How Mr. Umfreville differed with his Canadian employers 
does not appear: but he gives their agents a far worle cha- 
raéter than he had before given of the Hudfon’s Baye Company 
and their agents; who now rife in his eftimation by the com- 
parifon, though he had previoufly reprefented the Indians as 
grofsly deceived by the Hudfon’s Bay traders*: but this is 
not the only inftance wherein he differs from himfelf;—for, 
whereas at the beginning of his book he argued ftrenuoufly for 
the Hudfon’s Bay charter being abolifhed, and the trade thrown 
open, he clofes his work with recommending a regular incor- 
poration of the Hudfon’s Bay Company, with the aflociated 
Canada traders, in the manner of the Old and New Eaft In- 
dia Companies! After remarking this overfight, it may be 
added, that he has furnifhed a better plea, than he perhaps in- 
tended, for continuing a dangerous diftant branch of trade 
with poor ignorant nations, to a company whofe agents are 
under fteady regulations, rather than expofing it to ruin by a 
competition of individuals, whofe conduct is influenced by 
felfith motives, without any uniform principles of action. 

We cannot recommend this as a well-digefted work; the 
writer does not treat of places with fufficient geographical 
precifion; his account of the Indians is not fo fatisfactory as 
what we have feen in other writers. A map of this northern 
extremity of America would have fupplied many of his de- 
ficiencies, and might eafily have been procured.—In the de- 
{criptions of animals, much novelty was not to be expected ; 
yet the particulars here given may be new, and entertaining, 
to many readers. N. 





Art. V. 4 Difcourfe, delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, 
on the Diftribution of the Prizes, Dec. 10, 1790. By the Pre- 
fident. gto. pp. 31. 3s. Cadell. 1791. 


T° the artift, little need be urged in favour of the inftruétions 

which flow from the pen of Sir Jofhua Reynolds:—he 
knows their value: neither can the connoifleur nor the fcholar, 
he whofe tafte is already formed, nor he whofe opinions are 
yet unfixed, be infenfible of the benefits to be derived from the 
advice of one, who excels in the art which he teaches, and 
who himfelf is, what he inftru€ts others to be: whofe opinions 
the learner may fafely ftore in his mind, and with confidence 
maintain, as the principles of his fcience; and whofe judgment, 
in the eye of the adept, muft give fanétion to that which 


wanted authority, and enfure ftability to what was before un- 
certain. 


In 
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In the beginning of this difcourfe, the Prefident addreffes his 
audience, in words which feem to imply a determination not 
to renew his literary labours. They are as follows: 


‘ The intimate conne@tion which I have had with the Royal 
Academy ever fince its eftablifhment, the fociai duties in which we 
have al! mutually engaged for fo many years, make any profefion 
of attachment to this initicution, on my part, altogether fuperfuous ; 
the influence of habit alone in fuch a connection would naturally 
have produced it. . rae 

-€ Among men united in the fame body, and engaged in the fame 
purfuit, along with permanent friendfhip, occafional differences will 
arife. In thefe difputes men are naturally too favourable to them- 
felves, and think perhaps too hardly of their antagonifts. But com- 
pofed and conftituted as we are, thofe little contentions will be loft 
to others, and they ought certainly to be lof amongft ourfelves, in 
mutual efteem for talents and acquirements: every controverfy 
ought to be, and I am perfuaded, will be, funk in our zeal for the 
perfeétion of our common art. 

‘ In parting with the Academy, I fhall remember with pride, af- 
fection, and gratitude, the fupport with which I have almoft uni- 
formly been honoured from the commencement of our intercourfe. 
I fhall leave you, Gentlemen, with unaffected cordial wifhes for 
your future concord, and with a well-founded hope, that in that 
concord, the aufpicious and not obfcure origin of our Academy 
may be forgotten in the {plendor of your fucceeding profpeéts. 

‘ My age, and my infirmities ftill more than my age, make it 
probable that this will be the lJaft time I fhal! have the honour of 
addrefiing you from this place. Excluded as I am, /patiis intguis, 
from indulging my tmagination with a diltant and forward peripec- 
tive of life, 1 may be excuied if I turn my eyes back on the way 
which I have paffed.’ 

In taking this review, the learned Prefident adverts to his 
difcourfes ; and gives fome proper illuftrations of the principles 
which had been laid down in his former lectures. 

Sir Jofhua takes occafion, in this difcourfe, to give a fpi- 
rited and matterly fketcn of the character of Michael Angelo, 
* the exalted founder and father of modern art, of which he was 
not only the inventor, but which he, by the divine energy of 
his own mind, carried at once to tts higheft point of poflible 
perfection.’ i 

‘ The fudden maturity to which Michael Angelo brought ou 
art, and the comparative feebienefs of’his followers and imitators, 
might perhaps be reafonably, at lealt plaufibly explained, if we had 
time for fuch an examination. Ac prefent | fhall only obferve, that 
the fubordinate parts of our Art, and perhaps of other Arts, expand 
themfelves by a flow and progreflive growth, but thofe which depend 
On a native vigour of imaginaticn generally burit forth at once in 
fullnefs of beauty. Of this Homer probably, and Shakfpear more 
affuredly, are fignal examples. Michael Angelo poffefled the poeti- 
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cal part to a moft eminent degree; and the fame daring fpirit, 
which urged him firft to explore the unknown regions of the ima~ 
gination, delighted with the novelty, and animated by the fuccefs 
of his difcoveries, could not have failed to ftimulate and impel him 
forward in his career beyond thofe limits which his followers, defti- 
tute of the fame incentives, had not ftrength to pafs. 

‘ To diftinguith between correétnefs of drawing, and that part 
which refpeéts the imagination, we may fay the one approaches to 
the mechanical (which in its way too may make juft pretenfions to 
genius) and the other to the poetical. To encourage a folid and 
vigorous courfe of ftudy, it may not be amifs to fuggeft that per- 
haps a confidence in the mechanic produces boldnefs in the poetic. 
He that is fure of the goodnefs of his fhip and tackle puts out fear- 
lefsly from the fhore ; and he who knows, that his hand can execute 
whatever his fancy can fuggelt, {ports with more freedom in em- 
bodying the vifionary forms of his own creation. I will not fay Mi- 
chael Angelo was eminently poetical, only becaufe he was greatly 
mechanical ; but I am fure that mechanic excellence invigorated 
and emboldened his mind to carry Painting into the regions of 
Poetry, and to emulate that Art in its moft adventurous flights. 

‘ Michael Angelo equally poffefled both qualifications, Yet of 
the former there were certainly great examples to be found in An- 
cient Sculpture, and particularly in the fragment known by the 
name of the Torfo of Michael Angelo; but of that grandeur of 
charatter, air, and attitude, which he threw into all his figures, and 
which fo well correfponds with the grandeur of his outline, there 
was no example; they could therefore proceed only from the moft 
poetical and fublime imagination. 

‘ It ig impoflible not to exprefs fome furprife, that the race of 
Painters, who preceded Michael Angelo, men of acknowledged 
great abilities, fhould never have thought of transferring a little of 
that grandeur of outline which they could not but fee and admire 
in Ancient Sculpture, into their own works; but they appear to 
have confidered Sculpture as the later {chools of Artifts look at the 
inventions of Michael Angelo, as fomething to be admired, but 
with which they have nothing to do. Quod /uper mos, nibil ad nos.— 
The ariifts of that age, even Raphael himfelf, feemed to be going 
on very contentedly in the dry manner of Pietro Perugino, and if 
Michael Angelo had never appeared, the Art might ftill have con- 
tinued in the fame ftile.’ 


We pals over much interefting matter, in order to quote the 
following remarks’: 


‘ The fublime in painting, as in poetry, fo overpowers, and 
takes fuch a poffeflion of the whole mind, that no room is left for 
attention to minute criticifm. ‘The little elegancies of art in the 
prefence of thefe great ideas thus greatly expreffed, lofe all their 
value, and are, for the inftant at leaft, felt to be unworthy of our 
notice. ‘The correct judgment, the purity of taite, which charac- 
terife Raphael ; the exquifite grace of Corregio aud Parmegiano, all 
difappear befare them. 
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« That Michael Angelo was capricious in his inventions, cannot 
be denied; and this may make fome circumfpection neceflary in 
ftudying his works; for though they appear to become him, an 
imitation of them is always dangerous, and will prove fometimes 
ridiculous. ‘* In that dread circle none durft tread but he,” To 
me, I confefs, his caprice does not lower the eftimation of his ge- 
nius, even though it is fometimes, I acknowledge, carried to the 
extreme: and however thofe eccentric excurfions are confidered, 
we muft at the fame time recollect, that thofe faults, if they are 
faults, are fuch as never could occur to a mean and vulgar mind ; 
that they owed from the fame fource which produced his greatett 
beauties, and were therefore fuch as none but himfelf was capable 
of committing ; they were the powerful impulfes of a mind unafed 
to fubjeétion of any kind, and too high to be controlled by cold cri- 
ticifm. 

‘ Many fee his daring extravagance, who can fee nothing elfe. 
A young artift finds the works of Michael Angelo fo totally differ- 
ent from thofe of kis own matter, or of thofe with whom he is fur- 
rounded, that he may be eafily perfuaded to abandon and neglect 
ftudying a ftile, which appears to him wild, myfterious, and above 
his comprehenfion, and which he therefore feels no difpofition to 
admire ; a good difpofition, which he concludes that he fhould na- 
turally have, if the ftile deferved it. It is neceffary therefore that 
ftudents fhould be prepared for the difappointment which they may 
experience at their firft fetting out; and they mult be cautioned, 
that probably they will not, at firft fight, approve. 

* It muft be remembered, that as this great ftile itfelf is artificial 
in the higheft degree, it prefuppofes in the fpeétator, a cultivated 
and prepared artificial ftate of mind. It is an abfurdity therefore 
to fuppofe we are born with this tafte, though we are with the feeds 
of it, which by the heat and kindly influence of his genius, may be 
ripened in us, 

* A * late philofopher and critic has obferved, {peaking of tafte, 
that we are on no account to expe that fine things fhould defcend to us, 
—our taite, if poffible, muft be made to afcend to them. The fame 
learned writer recommends to us even to feign a relifo, till we find a 
relifo come: and feel, that what began in fiGion, terminates in reality. 
If there be in our art, any thing of that agreement or compact, fuch 
as | apprehend there is in mufic, with which the critic is neceffarily 
required previoufly to be acquainted, in order to form a correct judg- 
ment ; the comparifon with this art will illuftrate what I have faid on 
thefe points, and tend to fhew the probability, we may fay thecertain- 
ty, that men are not born with a relifh for thofe arts in their moft re- 
fined ftate, which, as they cannot underftand, they cannot be im- 
preffed with their effects. This great ftile of Michael Angelo is far 
removed from the fimple reprefentation of the common objeés of 
nature, as the moft refined Italian mufic is, from the inartificial 
notes of nature, from whence they bath profefs to originate. Burt, 

without fuch a fuppofed compaé&, we may be very confident that 
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the higheft tate of refinement in either of thofe arts, will not be re- 
lifthed without a long and induftrious attention. 

¢ In purfuing this great art, it muft be acknowleged that we la- 
bour under greater difficulties than thofe who were born in the age 
of its difcovery, and whofe minds from their infancy were habituated 
to this ftile, who learnt it as language, as their mother tongue. 
They had no mean tafte to unlearn ; they needed no perfuafive dif- 
courfe to allure chem toa favourable reception of it, no abftrafe in- 
veftigation of its principles to convince them of the great latent 
truths on which it is founded. We are conftrained, in thefe later 
days, to have recourfe to a fort of Grammar and Dictionary, 
as the only means of recovering a dead language. It was by them 
Jearnt by rote, and perhaps better learnt that way than by pre- 
cept. 

The Prefident clofes his difcourfe in the following words : 


¢ If the high efteem and veneration in which Michael Angelo has 
been held by all nations and in all ages, fhould be put to the account 
of prejudice, it muft fill be granted that thofe prejudices could not 
have been entertained without a caufe: the ground of our prejudice 
then becomes the fource of our admiration. But from whatever it 
proceeds, or whatever it is called, it will not, I hope, be thought 
prefumptuous in me to appear in the train, I cannot fay of his imi- 
tators, but of his admirers. I have taken another courfe, one more 
fuited to my abilities, and to the tafte of the times in which i live. 
Yet however unequal I feel myfelf to that attempt, were I now to 
begin the world again, I would tread in the fteps of that great ma- 
fler: to kifs the hem of his garment; to catch the flighteit of his 
perfections, would be glory and diftintion enough for an ambitious 
man. 

‘ I feel a felf-congratulation in knowing myfelf capable of fuch 
fenfations as he intended to excite. I refleét not without vanity, 
that thefe difcourfes bear teftimony of my admiration of that truly 
divine man, and I fhould defire that the laft words which I fhould 
pronounce in this Academy, and from this place, might be the name 
of—Michael Angelo.’ 


Such are the fubje& and nature of this difcourfe ; which we 
contemplate with melancholy pleafure, as it may probably be 
the laft that may be delivered from Sir fofhua’s lips: but 
though increafing age, and its attendant infirmities, deprive 
us of the public fervices of the Prefident, we indulge the hope 
of his being long fpared to the enjoyment of private comfosts : 


Jong may it be, before we have occafion to fay, in the words of 
Martial ; 


** Sis licet, ut debes, Tellus placata, levi/que: 
* Artificis levior non potes efe manu !”? 
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Art. VI. Travels over the moft interefting Parts of the Globe, to 


difcover the Source of Moral Motion; communicated to lead 
Mankind through the Conviétion of the Senfes to intellectual 
Exiltence, and an enlightened State of Nature, Vol. 1.—In the 
Year of Man’s retrofpective Knowledge, by Aftronomical Cal- 
culation 5000. 

The Apocalypse of Nature; wherein the Source of Moral Motion is 
difcovered, and a Moral Syftem eftablifhed, through the Evidence 
and Conviction of the Senfes, to elevate Man to intellectual Ex- 
jftence and an enlightened State of Nature. Vol. II. From the 
ra of the firft rifing of the Sun of Reafon, or the Publication 
of the Apocalypfe of Nature, in the Year of Aftronomical Cal- 
culation scoo. 1zmo. pp. 620 in both Vols. 7s. fewed. 


Ridgway. 


HE title page of a book ought to give the reader fome infight 

into the author’s defign: but from thofe titles which are 
prefixed to the two volumes before us, we were not able to form 
any conjecture refpecting their contents ; and after the moft 
careful perufal, we are not certain that we underftand the work 
fuficiently to make our readers acquainted with the author’s 
leading ideas. The only thing of which we are fure, is, that 
this Travelling Philofopher is, in his firft volume, a haughty 
cenfor, and in the fecond, a profefled enemy to all religion ;— 
for a Religion of Nature, without a God of Nature, is a folecifm, 
too grofs to pafs on the meaneft underftanding. 

The fubftance of the firft volume, excepting fome obfcure 
rant, by way of invocation, dedication, preface, and intro- 
duction, concerning the genius, eflence, and effulgent nature 
of truth, intellectual exiftence, the union of prefent and future 
identities, and the like, may be comprized in a narrow coms 
pafs. The following is the author’s portrait of Europe in 
miniature, 

England, though it enjoys the high pre-eminence of thought, 
or mental powers, and of fenfibility, through the excefs of this 
latter quality is difgraced by perfonal violence, and political hy- 
pocrify and corruption, which threaten the fall of the Britifh 
empire. Ireland, a nation of monfters, difplays in its characs 
ter of effrontery a want of intellect, fympathy, and probity, 
and is in a ftate of extreme and unparalleled mifery. France, 
eminently diftinguifhed by nature in all its phyfical relations, 
and exulting in a generous triumph over tyranny, is, neverthe- 
lefs, deftitute of that divine power, that foul of intelle&, Re- 
flection, and wants every fpecies of confidence ; having leaped 
to the pillar of abfolute liberty, without the aid of the ladder 
of wifdom and virtue. In Italy, human reafon feems to pze- 
ferve order ina ftate of madnefs: the technical powers of in- 
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telleét are poffefled, but the internal operation called refleGion, 
is wholly wanting. Spain is characterized by a rebellious au. 
dacity againft its parent nature, feizing its fceptre, and chain- 
ing its powerful agent, the mind of man. To the Portuguefe, 
fhame and pride are unknown, and they feel as much triumph 
in the ingenuity of falfehood, as the Spaniard would feel fhame 
and apprehenfion, in detection. ‘the Swifs feem to be but a 
higher order of animals, and differ from the woolly inhabitants 
of their mountains, only as the one grows, and the other fheers 
the fleece from the back. The various inhabitants of Ger- 
many agree in their univerfal tenacity to eftablifh order and 
cuftom. In the United Provinces, the all-devouring monfter 
Avarice has fixed its throne, and appears with all its deformity 
through the flimfy veil of commerce and induftry. “The moral 
character of the Danes and Swedes is uncultivated, and has no 
prominent feature. In Ruffia, millions of people exift in the 
moft abject flavery, and their ruler is an emprefs over a herd of 
beafts. The Poles are advancing in knowlege: but their diets 
hold forth a dreadful {cene of the conflict of private and public 
good. Lapland is the only afylum of liberty.—The reft of the 
world is fketched by this author in the fame ftyle; and the con- 
clufion is, that mankind are wretched all over the globe, and 
the moral chaos is univerfal. 

The remedy, which this wild projeétor propofes for correct- 
ing the diforders of human nature, is, to abandon every idea 
of deity, and every hope of future exiftence, in the common 
acceptations of thofe terms ; and to make the integer of na- 
ture, and felf as connected with it, the fole obje&ts of adora- 
tion ; and to confider the defign of providing for the happinefs 
of thofe particles of matter, which happen to belong to our 
prefent bodies, through all their future conneétion with fen- 
tient beings, as the only comfortable and reafonable doétrine 
of immortality. This, if we are not greatly miftaken, is the 
whole of the wonderful difcovery contained in a work, which 
calls itfelf the apocalypfe of nature, and boafts of containing 
¢ the moft important and ufeful ideas the prefs has ever pre- 
fented to the difcuffion and contemplation of man.’ 

In order to come at what we conceive to be the pure ore of 
this writer’s dogtrine, we have been obliged to feparate it from 
a thick incruftation of words: but we think we have not mif- 
reprefented it, However, that the reader may form fome judg- 
ment for himfelf, and at the fame time fee how hard a tafk we 
have had to perform, we fhall fubjoin the author’s tenets, in his 
own words, on the title of Religion of Nature. 


‘ Tenet 1. That Nature is the great intever of being, or matter 


and motion, without beginning as without end. 
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© Tenet 2. Mankind are the inftruments of nature in its moral 
motion, formed to procure well-being or happinefs to all animated 
matter. ; : 

‘ Tenet 3. That all animated matter is related as parts infe- 

arable, however organized, changed, or diflolved from the great 
integer nature. ; ; wal op 

‘ Tenet 4. That bodies intellectualized and poffefling identifica- 
tions of I, he, and you, are created to poflefs confcioufnefs of ex- 
iftence by fenfations of pleafure and pain; that though thefe are an- 
nihilated upon the difflolution of the body, they ftill, as parts of 
Nature, are concerned in the future pain and pleafure of their com- 
mon integer, from which they are infeparable, though fubjeé to 
endlefs change and revolution. 

‘ Tenet 5. That moral and phyfical motion are fubject to fixed 
Jaws, which produce volition, the caufe of action in animate mat- 
ter. 

‘ Tenet 6. That the judgment or refult of the operation of the 
mental faculties can have cognizance only of fecondary caufes which 
it apparently controuls, and directs to produce, well-being or hap- 
pinefs to its effence, which it will ever fuppofe to be the end of pri- 
mary caules. 

‘ Tenet 7. That the human intelle& has no power beyond thefe 
fecondary caufes of volition, and their end, which is happinefs, 
all beyond being incomprehenfibility ; and the reafoning of analogy 
can influence only from its probability, and that mult be confidered 
relative to the happinefs of all animated Nature. 

‘ Tenet 8. That man, in forming a volition to procure happi- 
nefs, begins with felf as center, and extends to the circle formed 
by all animate matter. He is to will for himfelf alone, and do no 
violence to any part of animate matter; and in the orbit of focial 
attraction he muft imitate the revolution of the celeftial bodies, 
whofe reciprocal repulfion and attraction operate without concuffion 
or violence to the center from the point, felf—man cedes not, but 
reforms his volition when in collifion with that of another to acquire 
more happinefs, confidering himfelf a component part in this eter- 
nal relation to the great integer of Nature ; and by this means pro~ 
duces and eternizes a fy{tem of moral harmony, or pain and pleafure, 
of which he mutt ever be the center, and participate as an eternal 

art of an eternal integer; which connection is indiffoluble, though 
its mode is incomprehenfible, and paffes through every form of 
matter in an infinite revolution.’ 


On the fubject of the fourth tenet, the author elfewhere writes 
thus: 


* Self, as a part of all nature, is immortal and univerfal, and 
though identity of matter and mind feparate, and their combination 
or identity is annihilated by death ; yet felf, as a part of nature, 
can never be annihilated, and pervades all nature in its revolutions 
and operations, and felf is as much concerned in the prefent or fu- 
ture health or happinefs of all nature, as the toe is concerned in 
that of the body, 
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« Men who have no fuperftirious fears, fuppofe the diffolution of 
the body to end their concern with nature; but if their mental fa- 
colties were ftil! more enligh:ened, they would fee, that particular 
combinations of matter, called intelle€tualized bodies, are but fta- 
tions or inns to receive matter in its revolution, and that thofe inns 
are to be regulated by laws and policy, to give comfort and plea~ 
fere to matter in its eternal revo'ution or pailage, and from which 


felf can never feparate its connedlion. . 
¢ Matter may be divided into two parts, intellectaalized and un- 


intelleétualized, and thefe are conftantly changing places; fo that 
the former, by wife operations, Jabours to the happinefs of both. 
By education and conftitutions good moulds are formed to receive 
matter, and by a wife government happy inns or refting places are 
provided ; and while it enjoys this happinefs it has produced, it pre- 
pares it for unintelleftualized matter, and prepares it for its own re- 
turn in the genera] revolution.’ 

The author adds, ‘ When the mind takes into contempla- 
tion a fubjeét of fuch importance, novelty, and magnitude, as 
the religion of Nature, it is apprehenfive and alarmed, and 
defcends with caution and terror into its vaft profundity ;’ and 
truly, fuch a Religion of Nature as this writer has created, 
might awaken apprehenfion and even terror ; were it not that 
its va/ff Ft Saye will prevent every one, who has not loft his 
felf poflefhon, from venturing near the precipice. In fober 
truth, we do not wonder, that a writer, whofe ideas are fo ex- 
travagant and abfurd, fhould complain that, after having made 
Bit refearches in every country, to difcover enlightened 
and liberal minds, ¢ he has been able to find no fuch charater, 
and has been treated with megligence and contempt;’ and we 
think we hazard nothing in prediéting that he has another courfe 
of mortification to undergo, from the unthankful manner in 


which this work will be received by the public. | 4a 





Art. VII. Aphoriftic Obfervations propofed to the Confideration of 
the Public, refpecting the Propriety of admitting Theatrical 
Amufements into Country Manufeéturing Towns. By Rowland 
Hill, A.M. late of St. John’s Coliege, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 


1s, Mathews. 1790. 


$6 M* (fays Lord Bacon,) is a trifle, and his life is a trifle.” 

It is his nature to be fond of pleafure, and a certain 
portion of it is effential to his exiftence. He is fo conftru&ed, 
that he cannot clofely purfue any ferious bufinefs, for a length 
of time, without feeling the effects of it on his mind as well as 
on his body. Relaxation is as neceffary to him, as application. 
The bow, to preferve its elafticity, muft fometimes be un- 


ftrung. Hence fomething under the form of recreation or 
amufement 
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amufement muft be introduced into human life. Savages are 
feen to have recourfe to it, and from civil and polithed fociety 
it is impofible that it fhould be excluded. A religion, which 
prohibited whatever comes under the denomination of amufe- 
ment, would be cruel ; and a Jegiflator who forbad it, would 
be impolitic. ‘This would be to darken and embitter the éexift- 
ence of a Being, whofe cup already contains many unpleafant 
ingredients. Rn 

{n oppofition to the fevere reflections and illiberal ftriGures 
interfperfed in the publication before us, and whence fome 
might think the Chriftian religion a fevere and gloomy fyilem, 
we fhall obferve that, as far as we can gather of its genius 
from the conduct of its author, it, at leaft, does not difcoun- 
tenance thofe pleafureable incidents and avocations in human 
fociety, which contribute to chafe care, and to exhilirate the 
animal fpirits. The conviviality of a marriage feftival was 
countenanced by his prefence; and his intercourfe with men 
of various defcriptions was fo free and unreftrained, that it fub- 
jeGted him, though unjuftly, to reproach. Mr. Hill, who 
feems to forget thefe circumftances, blends, in his cenfures, 
theatrical exhibitions, clubs, aflemblies, and focial meetings; 
and he is averfe to indulging young ladies and gentlemen even 
with a little bop. He will not, with the wife king of Ifrael, 
allow that there is @ time to dance; and as to the theatre and 
cards, the former is the devil’s houfe, and the latter are the de- 
vil’s books. He thinks it a fhame that thofe who call them- 
felves Chriftians, and more efpecially Clergymen, fhould fre- 
quent the one or ufe the other. Perhaps, in this refpect, though 
no doubt with the beft intentions, he is abundantly too rigid. 
To involve al! theatrical exhibitions, and al] thofe who appear on 
the ftage for the amu/ements of the public, in one indifcriminate 
cenfure, is weak and illiberal ; and to leflen the {tock of harm- 
lefs pleafure, is unkind. - A play-houfe, under due regulations, 
may have its ufe. Ariftotle thought that a tragedy, by excit- 
ing pity and terror, contributed to purge the paffions ; and as 
to comedy, we ungodly Reviewers have often felt its good 
effects in fhaking the cobwebs off the heart :—yet ungodly as we 
may be deemed, we have often been fhocked and offended by 
the profanation of the name of God; and we think the re- 
marks which Mr. Hill offers on this fubject, merit the atten- 
tion of the civil magiftrate. Players fhould not be allowed to 
fwear on the ftage, nor to perform pieces which have an immoral 
tendency. 

As to the immediate object of thefe obfervations, the propr iety 
of admitting theatrical amufements into country manufacturing 
towns, much might be faid on both fides, provided they could 
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be well regulated. It may be faid that the profeffion of a player 
is an ufelefs one: but fo likewife is that of a hair-drefler, a 
milliner, perfumer, &c. and yet the latter are admitted into 
manufacturing towns, A player, by his exhibitions, draws mo- 
ney out of the pockets of the poor, and contributes to produce an 
habit of diffipation ; he moreover inflames the paffions and in- 
ftructs in vice. In this there is much truth, but ftill this is ra- 
ther the abufe of his profeffion than the ufe of it: that the for- 
mer evil, however, might not be of any great extent, the legifla- 
ture empowers magiftrates to grant a licence to ftrollers only for 
two months in any one place; and to remedy the latter, there 
oughtto be fome reformation of the flage. Could the ftage be 
moralized, we do not fee, on the whole, why the honeft ma- 
nufacturer might not now and then be indulged with crying at 
a tragedy, fhaking his fides at a comedy or farce, and ad~ 
miring the dexterity of Harlequin in a pantomime. The rea- 
fons urged againft theatrical exhibitions, under proper reftric- 
tions, will apply to all amufements and recreations ; and not- 
withftanding what Mr. Hill, or other rigid moralifts, may 
urge, we would not deprive mankind of any innocent plea- 
fures. We are as defirous as he can be of making them inno- 
cent: but we would not, for inftance, abfurdly prohibit the 
ufe of wine, becaufe it may be enjoyed toinebriety. Let thofe 
who endeavour to reform the world, diftinguifh between Jawful 
and unlawful indulgence; between the ufe and the abufe of 
things. As theatrical amufements are fafcinating, and as men 
require fome check in their purfuit of pleafure, the ftate, we 
think, is juftified in putting players under the reftraints of law : 

but we fhould be forry, however, to have our theatres fhut up, 

and no pleafures allowed, but fuch as Mr. Hill fhould recom- 
mend. 

The remarks extracted in the appendix from Rouffeau’s Let- 

ter to the Citizens of Geneva, again{ft theatrical exhibitions, 
come with little propriety from the author of the Nouvelle Eloife ; 


5 
for what is a play but a novel acted: Mov-y. 





Art. VIII. Lindor and Clara; or, The Britifh Cflicer: a Comedy, 
in five Acts. By Mr. Fennell. 8vo. pp.118. 1s. 6d. Wil- 
liams. 1791, 


MM Oven play-writers feem willing to fpare themfelves the 
labour of invention; and they accordingly, as in the 
prefent cafe, borrow the ftory of their piece from fome fafhion- 
able novel or tale; or what is ftill lefs difficult, import the 
whole of their materials from France :—not that we can fup- 
pofe the formation of modern plots too arduous an enterprize 
for 
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for modern brains; for, to fay the truth, they are fimple 
things, and our audiences feldom trouble themfelves with in- 
quiring into the probability of events, which are reprefented be- 
fore them. They pafs before their eyes, and therefore muft be 
natural :—this feems to be the philofophy of the gallery, and a 
very convenient fyftem it is for the author. Unluckily for him, 
and perhaps equally fo for us, we cannot fall into this good- 
humoured way of thinking: we cannot avoid feeing what is 
immediately before our fight: nor can we bring ourfelves to 
read words without attending to their meaning. Find us a 
magician, indeed, and we refign ourfelves to the effects of art, 
which we cannot refift: Thebes, Athens, Spain, England, 
or Gibraltar, all are then equally familiar to us: change of 
country, the lapfe of time, infringements of cuftoms, and the 
graces of the Englifh language flowing from the lips of an 
Fthiopian, are no longer unnatural, becaufe we are no longer 
confcious of their occurrence ; they give no offence, becaule 
they are not perceived: we are within the influence of the 
poet’s magic: —but,—break the {pell ; remove us from the en- 
chanted circle in which we ftand; impofe no longer on our 
imaginations ; inftead of the fictitious and fancy-formed re= 
fenblances which have dazzled our aching eyes, fubftitute the 
plain, unadorned objects of common vifion; and when you 
have thus awakened us to the cool exercife of reafon, you muft 
expect us to employ our judgment; you mutft fet before our 
view that to which reafon cannot object; and, if the eye be 
fuffered to take a fteady furvey, let it not be invited to the in- 
fpection of evident improbabilities. 

Now, refpecting Mr. Fennell, he falls into improbabilities 
without pofleffing the art to hide them.—Lindor, the hero of 
the piece, is on the point of being married to Clara, when he 
receives orders to join his regiment at Gibraltar. Her father, 
whofe conduct, in the firft fcene of the play, is totally at vari- 
ance with the remainder of his character, infifts that the lover 
fhall either refign his commiffion, or not marry his daughter. 
Lindor refufes to part with his commiffion, and the old man 
leads off Clara; declaring, though he is pleafed with Lindor’s 
behaviour, that they fhall never meet again.—Why not?—if 
the war fhould be terminated, and the lovers be fo inclined, 
why not then marry?—After an improbable converfation with 
his fifter, and another equally fo with his friend and a punning 
fervant, Lindor is again introduced to Clara: in this interview, 
which is unexpected, the pair are interrupted by Clara’s father; 
who, after mott bitterly upbraiding Lindor, retires; Jeaving the 
lovers together. Lindor, in his fears of the father’s violence, 
urges 
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urges Clara to elope: but he is told, if he values her love, never 
again to mention the fubject. Lindor accordingly departs 
without her. The father now infifts on her marrying another, 
and the daughter inftantly fets off in purfuit of her lover: to 
reach him, would appear, we fhould imagine, the end and 
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completion of her defigns. No fuch thing; fhe determines 
to offer herfelf to Lindor as a volunteer, and her maid as his 
fervant, that they may have the means of obferving him:—ob- 
ferving him, for what purpofe? ‘To no other end, that we 
can find, but to introduce a foolifh fcene of jealoufy, in which 
Clara, the amiable, the fentimental Clara, attempts to fhoot 
Lindor’s fifter :—luckily, (there is always fome lucky accident 
in thefe cafes;) the mufket mifies fire ;—and fo Lindor and 
Clara are married! 

Such is the plot of this piece. With refpect to the charac. 
ters of the drama, they in general poffefs nothing either new cr 
difcriminating: the language of the play is fometimes good, 
but generally inflated and tumid: the {peakers are always either 
fentimental or witty; and it is but juftice to fay, that in both 
thefe refpects, among many failures, we meet with fome fuc- 
cefsful attempts. We will felec&t a {pecimen of each manner, in 
which the author has been more than ulually happy : 


© The curtain rifing to flow mufic difcovers Clara leaning on @ monu- 
ment, having the following infeription: 
TO THE MEMORY OF A 
BELOVED BROTHER 
WHO FELL IN BATTLE 
THIS MONUMENT 
WAS ERECTED BY 


CLARA. 


© On'each fide of the monument two maids with bafkets of flowersma 
Sword lying on it. 

* Clara. Enough, my friends, fuch fervent orifons poured from 
the foul’s affection muft mount in grateful zephyrs to the throne of 
heaven, and find acceptance there; and you, my kind companions 
in this gentle tafk! who thus indulgently fubmit to pay with me this 
daily tribute to the beft of brothers, bear with my forrows, and re- 
tire awhile. [ Maids retire. 

‘ O my loved Henry! whofe facred corfe moulders within this 
tomb, look with thy foul’s immortal eye, and watch thy image in 
my breaft; which, undecaying by the lapfe of years, reigns with 
its vital grace, a far more laiting monument than this poor ftruéture, 
which a ftorm may crufh, or human art efface. 

© And thou, his beft refemblance here on earth, Lindor! to 
whom my future hopes afpire, thou wilt not envy him the tears I 
fhed, well wert thou confcious of his worth, when with thy out- 


ftretch’d arm thou fleweft to turn afide a blow which fell ere thou 
could’ft 
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could’ft intervene. Oh! the fad memory of the wound I bathed, 
opens afreth the torrent of my grief, and bids it flow again. 
[ Leans on the monument. 
* Enter Lindor. 

« Lindor. Thus ever her accuftom’d zeal impels her to this 
mournful fcene; thus, as if jealous of the monument fhe has raifed, 
the leans in filent anguifh o’er her brother’s tomb; while every 
morning the attending lark waits for her fighs, that, being upborne 
by them, fhe may be wafted on an eafier wing to heaven. But I 
muft lead her fiom this fcene of woe, to one more fitted to reward 
her worth; this day, this happy day, is fixed to make her mine; 
then fhall I enter on love’s fweeteft tafk, to chafe the clouds of for- 
row from her breaft, and teach it once again to beam with fimiles 
of happinefs and peace. My Clara! 

‘ Clara. You promifed, Lindor, when I yefterday confented to 
make you matter of my future actions, that this morn at leaf I 
fhould have leave to rule them as | pleas’d. 

‘ Lindor. I did; but when the morn fent forth on placid wing 
the harbingers of joy, I griev’d to fee the breath of forrow meet 
them as they flew, and rufile every plume. 

‘ Clara. O! yet one moment fpare me— 

‘ Lindor. Can I behold the faireft flower of nature thus finking 
under its oppreflive fhowers, nor feek to wipe away the drops thac 
bend its fweeteft bloffom to the earth? 

‘ Clara. Where fhall that drooping flower now find a prop, 
when he, who was its beft fupport, lies buried in that tomb? 

‘ Lindor. Wave you forgot your Lindor? 

‘ Clara. O, forgive me! 

‘ Lindor. My deareft Clara! weep not for him you never can re- 
cal, but view in me one ready to retrieve his lofs—I loved him too, 
and gladly would have bought his life with mine. 

‘ Clara. Yes, Lindor, I know your generous, your heroic friend- 
fhip for my brother, his dying breath confejis’d it, and while he 
prefs’d my trembling hand, and bathed it with his laft tear, turn- 
ing towards you, he feemed as he would fpeak, when the laft mo- 
ment came, and left a with ftill faultering on his lips. 

* Lindor, And will my Clara, who fo affectionately anticipated 
his every with in life, refufe the laft he had not power.to utter? 

* Clara. Oh, no! [Giving him her band. 

‘ Lindor. Thus let me feize the nobleft gift of heaven, and on it 
feal the bond of conftancy and love— [Kueeling and kiffing her band. 


© Enter Sir Edward. 

‘ Sir Edward. Well faid, well faid my boy, what! on your 
knees? Aye, aye, all fupple enovgh before marriage; I was fo 
myfelf; but whether it was becaufe | was married during the hard 
froft, and caught cold by celebrating my wedding on the ice, or 
what elfeI can’t tell, but I could never get the mufcles of my knees 
to give way afterwards. | 

‘ Lindor. Once, Sir Edward, I remember their relaxing a little, 
when the {word of royalty added a title to 2 name already dignified 
by she applaufe of thoufands. 3 . 
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‘ Sir Edw. Aye, aye, they did bend a little then to be fure, I 
fuppofe like many others I could mention, under the weight of ho- 
nours they were confcious of wanting merit to fupport. ; 

‘ Lindor. You wrong yourlelf, fir; your courage and intrepidity 
in that well known aétion— 

‘ Sir Edw. Hark ye, young man! if you are inclined to flatter, 
there, direét your difcourfe there, (pointing to Clara) a woman will 
fwallow it, but for my part, flattery is a pill that always fticks in 
my throat; and | cannot but confider the man who offers it as one 
withing to give me an opiate to make me fleep long, with a defign 
to rob me while I am dreaming. 

‘ Clara, But farely, fir, you will allow the world to pay you 
the tribute you have earned. 

‘ Sir Edw. The world! a fig for it! I with it had never feen 
me after the action it talks fo much about. 

¢ Lindor. Who then could reward you? 

‘ Sir Edw. Heaven, and my confcience; a brave man wants 
no more. The world! it is juft like an ignorant eountry juftice, 
continually deciding upon actions it knows nothing about. What, 
hecaufe I led the brave fellows, am I to have all the praife?, Damme 
if I’d be made a general on thofe terms, when I well know, that 
many of the poor foldiers I led on deferved as much as myfelf; and 
perhaps, had they been in my place, would have done more. But 
come, come, enough of this; the guefls are all waiting, and the 

arfon wants to difpatch, that he may get the firft flice of the roaft 
ef. Hey! where is Clara? 

* Lindor, She is adorning her brother’s monument: I will with- 
draw her from it. 

* Sir Edw. Ah! poor Harry! he is gone! I would have him a 
foldier! hey day! what is this? (wiping Ais eyes) well, well, it was 
heaven’s will—he lived honeftly, died nobly, and 1’m content—but 
no more wars for me.—Glory has its fummer, and, like the thunder, 
makes a great noife, but cofts the heavens many a tear,’——— 


In the fcene preceding our next quotation, Truddle had been 
engaged in a difpute with his mafter, who qujts the ftage with 
ordering him to prepare for his journey to Gibraltar ; ¢ that 
famous rock, which ftill remains the nobleft jewel in the Bri 
tifh crown.’ 


‘Truddle. Yes, and I fuppofe I thall have a piece of it as a jewel 
in my crown; and a broken head, as a feather in my cap. O lud! 
O lud! I think I had rather flay behind, and fuffer Dorothy to fcold 
all day long, and box my ears with the fkimmer at the end of every 
fentence, than hear the Spanifh batteries talk alanguage I fhall ne- 
ver underftand: lie on a rock for my feather-bed, have the clouds 
for my blanket, and a mortar for my nightcap—that is, if they leave 
me ahead to putinit. But 1 am forely afraid thatI fhall foon be 
like poor Madam Wenus of Medcines yonder, and have no nofe to 
my face, no head to my fhoulders, no arms to my body, or toes to 
run away upon afterwards.—O! Truddle, Truddle! that ever you 
fhould come to be a foldier.— Wounds! here comes another Sally- 
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wander; old Dorothy fays that an application of fire is the beft cure 
for a phrenzy, and | fuppofe that’s the reafon why fo many mad- 
men turn foldiers.—Heaven be praifed | am not mad enough yet to 
need fo hot a remedy. 

- Enter GaYLove. 

© Gaylove. UHollo! Truddle! where is the colonel? 

Truddle. \n the clouds, fir. 
Gaylove. Clouds, firrah! what do you mean f | 
Truddle. Why, fir, is not that where the lightning comes from? 
Gaylove. Well, fir, and what then? 
Truddle. He's there, fir. 

© Gaylove. Zounds, rafcal! tell me where he is. 

‘ Truddle. O' you are going the right way, fir, you'll foon 
overtake him. 

‘ Gaylove. Death and fury! fcoundrel, tell me this moment 
where he is gone to. 

‘ Truddle. Why lord, fir, you muft be at his heels now, for the 
lightning can’t be far off when the thunder follows fo quickly. 

‘ Gaylove. Damnation! if you don’t tell me this inftant 1’11— 

. [ Drawing his fword. 

‘ Truddle. O! pray, fir, don’t ftrike me, for indeed I’m a bad 
conductor. 

‘ Gaylove. On your life, rafcal, I charge you again 

‘ Truddle. O pray! fir don’t, don’t charge me again, indeed I 
have been charged enough—lI only want to be let oft. 

Enter Linpvor. 

‘ Lindor. Ah, my friend Gaylove! I am glad to fee you: what, 
in difpute with Truddle? 

‘ Gaylove. Why the rogue would not tell me where you were 
gone to. 

‘“ Truddle. Lord fir! how could I? you left me in fuch a vio- 
lent rage, that it was impoffible for me to fay how far a man’s paf- 
fion might carry him. 

‘ Lindor. Why indeed, Gaylove, it would be unconfcionable 
to expect another to give an account of a man, who in that cafe 
feldom knows where he is himfelf. 

‘ Traddle. And for that reafon, fir, I told him you were in the 
clouds; but he would not believe me. 

‘ Lindor. Gaylove, you muft excufe him; Truddle fets himfelf 
up for a wit. 

‘ Truddle. Yes, fir, and like a valuable lot in the hands of an 
ignorant auctioneer, I generally get knock’d down for nothing. 

© Gaylove. But he is very unlike his brother wits in one refpect, 
for he feems to laugh only at his own expence. 

‘ Truddle. I beg pardon, your honour, but I am rather more un- 
like them in another. 

‘ Gaylove. Hah! what's that? 

‘ Truddle. I always get well paid. 

[ Shewing his head covered with black patches. 
© Gaylove. But you don’t feem to have rubb’d off o/d fores, 

* Lindor. O' there I believe you wrong him.—Truddle is very 
Rev. JuNeE 1791. M regular 
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regular in his accounts ; his wit is his banker, and he never gives a 
draft on it without taking a f/ampt receipt. Butl am in no humour 
for jefting now ; begone, fir, and prepare every thing for our fet- 
ting off. 

‘ Truddle. I am gone, fir.——Stampt receipt! ay, ay, I thall 
have plenty at Gibraltar—but I am woundily afraid that I fhall foon 
receive the contents of a Spanifh cannon, and then be obliged to 
give nature a receipt in full of all her demands upon poor Truddle.’ 

This play has, we believe, never been aéted ; although it 
certainly contains fome fcenes of equal merit, at Jeaft, to what 
we find in many of our acting comedies. o< 





Art. IX. The Garden; or, the Art of laying out Grounds. 
Tranflated from the French of the Abbé de Lille*. 12mo. 
pp-188. 4s. Boards. Cadell. 1789. 


Dmctc poetry, if it is intended to inftruct, fhould be 
pofleffed of regularity and perfpicuity in all its parts, as 
well as of order in its whole: but here is no method, no ar- 


rangement: what occurred to the writer firft, is firft difcufled; 


and that which next follows, follows from chance rather than 
by defign. ‘The feparate portions do not confequently blend 
into an uniform compofition: it is a piece of patched work, 
where the eye is dazzled but not delighted; where vivid re- 
prefentations are indeed feen, but no fooner is the picture 
withdrawn, than the reprefentation is forgotten. If inftruc- 
tion, however, is not to be gained from the poem before us, 
the queftion will be, have we experienced delight? Indeed, 
we cannot honeitly fay that we have. What we have already 
ftated as leflening our profit, has proved equally a diminution 
of our pleafure. To recur to our former metaphor, the whole 
is a moving picture, where the colours are fo unfkilfully dif- 
pofed, and pals before the eye in fuch quick fucceffion, that 
they run into one heavy mafs; dingy, dull, and infipid. 

We have, neverthelefs, been occafionally pleafed with diftin@ 
parts of this work: one of which we tranfcribe as a fpecimen of 
the tranflator’s powers: 

* Deep in yon wood a fudden gloom profound 
Enwraps the abbey’s lonely wails around. 
Tis filence all! There Contemplation loves 
To lofe herfelf, as thro’ the ailes fhe roves, 
Where holy virgins check’d their young defires, 
Pale as the lamps, whofe folitary fires 
Hung feebly glimm’ring thro’ the fad abode, 
Watch’d, burn’d within, confum’d themfelves for God. 





* For our fhort account of the original, fee Rev. vol. lxix. p.72- 
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Blefs’d Solitude yet haunts each filent cell, 
And peaceful Innocence there loves to dwell. 


Thofe mofs-clad walls which domes and {pires adorn, 


That altar’s fteps ‘“* which holy knees have worn ;” 
Thofe arched cloyfters ever wrapt in night, 

Thofe windows dim that fhed a gloomy light; 
Thofe fhrines where fecret victims mourn’d in vain, 
And curs’d their vows and voluntary pain, 

When once-lov’d raptures feiz’d the ftruggling foul, 
And tears of paffion from devotion ftole; 

All breathe a tender melancholy round, 

And more than mortal voices feem to found. 
‘There as you mufe along the filent fhades, 

What time the weeping ev’ning fadly fades, 

Some fhrouded ghoft ftill ftalks along the gloom, 
Some Eloifa groans from yonder tomb. 

« Let not thefe precious wrecks be giv’n in vain, 

Auguft, or moving, facred, or profane. 

Be each feign’d ruin from my gardens far, 

That vainly counterfeits time’s deep-trench’d fear. 
Thofe ruin’d baftions, where no fort e’er ftood, 
And lately rais’d, an ancient temple rude, 

An aged mould’ring bridge of yefterday, 

A Gothic tow’r, whofe crumbling walls decay 
Ere yet the fcars of time have mark’d its brow; 
Mean idle artifice, as vain as low. 

The infant thus diftorts his little face 

With wrinkled forehead, and with fad grimace 
AffeQling age, he mars his youthful mien, 

Yet in his look no trace of years is feen. 

A real ruin my fond foul admires, 

Contemporary with our fimple fires: 

I love to afk it, and its tales believe; 

The fame of nations old I thence receive: 

The more thofe nations fhone in days of yore, 
The more its facred relics I adore. 

‘ Ye plains of Rome, amid whofe ruins dread 

Jn all its pomp, man’s vanity is laid! 

What awful leffons breathe from all around, 

From all thofe wrecks by mighty names renown’d! 
Lo! o’er the fcene old Time, with impious ftride, 
Spurning the precious fragments far and wide, 
‘Temple on temple hurls, and tomb on tomb, 

And fpreads afar th’ immortal wrecks of Rome. 
Thofe porticos, thofe arches, yet proclaim 

The fhining glories of the Roman name. 
Their faithful records yet unhurt remain, 

And weary Time affaults their bulk in vain. 
Sufpended floods there roar’d in torrents loud, 
And thro’ thofe gates the fpoils of nations flow’d. 
M 2 
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Baths, palaces, and tombs of Cxfars round, 

Lie thrown in rude confufion o’er the ground. 
While on our raptur’d minds th’ illufion ftrong 
Points out each {cene, the wrecks divine among, 
Renown’d by Virgil’s, Flaccus’, Ovid’s ftrains; _ 
How blefs’d, how doubly blefs’d thofe happy plains, 
Where fuch effects the artift may command! 
There filent-working Time will lend his hand, 
While o’er the Roman grandeur once again, 
Pleas’d Nature reaffumes her ancient reign, 
Again Evander’s happy days are feen, 

Where Pompey, to adorn the fplendid fcene, 
Difplay’d the f{poils of many a conquer’d king, 
Again the happy fhepherds pipe and fing. 

Fair o’er the plains the Jaughing harveit floats, 
From ruin’d roofs depend the browzing goats; 
Low on the grafs the obelifk reclines, 

The humble bri’r around the column twines; 
‘The creeping fhrubs the hanging fane afcend, 

Or in feftoons or cluft’ring tufts depend ; 

By every veering blaft their feeds are blown, 

And wide amid the mould’ring wrecks are fown. 
The fig’s and olive’s feeble roots below 

Complete the Roman fplendor’s overthrow. 
Around the ruins creep the mantling vines, 

Its hundred hands the clafping ivy twines; 

And feem to wifh, as round the wrecks they glide, 
To give new beauties, or their age to hide.’ 


The tranflator has added a confiderable variety of entertain- 
ing notes, in explanation of the original poem.—For one or 
two general remarks on this work, fee our 6qth vol. as cited in 
the note. Oo 





Arr. X. Infancy, or the Management of Children: a Didadic 
Poem, in fix Books. The fifth Edition. By Hugh Downman, 
M.D. t2zmo. pp.ig9. 43. fewed. Robinfons. 1790. 


Art. XI, Poems, by Hugh Downman, M.D. The fecond Edi- 
tion, altered and corrected, with feveral Additions. 12zmo. | 
pp. 256. 4s. fewed. Robinfons. 1790. 


Harne before noticed * the chief part of thefe poems, we 

fhall not now enter minutely into their merits. Dr. 
Downman’s poetry acquires its principal value from the plain 
and manly good fenfe with which it every where abounds, and 
which amply compenfates for any occafional ruggednefs in the 
metre. Still, however, we meet with fome harfh ellifions, 





* See our General Index. 
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which, as they might eafily be avoided, we are forry to fee re- 
maining: fuch are, ¢’ward, fexcefs, Pincorrigible, th’infant, 
and others, too numerous to point out. A@ixt, for mixture, 
p. §1, and altern, for alternately, p. 112, are equally liable to 
cenfure; fo likewife is the too frequent ufe of Latin terms, or 
rather, of words formed from the Latin or Greek, and which 
have not been commonly admitted into our language; fuch as, 


abnormous, Pp.» 153, medicafler, p. 168, &c. 
The following addrefs, in which the utility of bathing is 


pointed out, affords a pleafing fpecimen of Dr. Downman’s 
poetry : 

‘ Ye Frigid Springs! wherever firft appear 
Your bubbling fources, underneath the grot, 
Or pendant fhade. Ye ever-living Streams! 
Where’er Ye wind pellucid thro the vales 
Your paftoral mazes, or o’er rocks abrupt 
Hurl down your dafhing foam. Ye Rivers wide! 
Where’er in proud proceffion to the Main 
Your copious tribute rolls: to You my fong 
Should grateful rife—Ye Naiads! who direct 
Each {fcatter’d rill, ere in coactive ftrength 
They flow exuberant; to your praife attuned 
Should found the note melodious, and your names 
Would I, ye Nymphs, recount, and joyful paint 
Your attributes and virtues—But your Priett, 
Your favourite Akenfide, his hallow’d Jays 
Hath not in vain effufed, with pious voice 
Hymning your benefits ; and all around 
Your facred haunts hath caft a magic fpell, 
Forbidding each profaner foot, the groves, 
The caves, the dells obfcure where Ye fojourn, 
And your chafte bofoms fhelter from the fire 
Of fcorching Phoebus, wantonly t’approach, 
Or rudely violate. Nor fhall my feet 
Profanely tread your dark-embowering fhades, 
Nor fhall my roving eye with curious fearch 
Your deep recefles pierce. Yet, O Ye Springs! 
Ye Streams! Ye Rivers clear! And Thou, by whom 
‘They all are fed, to whom they all return, 
Exhauftleis Ocean! with the general fong 
Which choral Nature pours, my voice fhall join 
Tho undiftinguifh’d; and with all that creep, 
Or run, or fly, or vegetate, fhall own 
Your fruétifying, life-preferving power. 
Your power, which ‘I‘hales, which the Man of Thebes 
Contemplating, affirm’d to liftening Greece, 
That water all tranicends, unriva!l’d, beft, 
The fole, prolific element of things. 

‘ Whether your moiflure cloathe th’exulting meads 
With herbage, or flow. deluging the plain, 
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You fertilize the foil, while millions view 
The profpeét with delight, fure pledge of weal.h, 
Of copious teeming harvells. Whether fofe 
And gentle your refrefhing dews defcend, 
Abforbed by each inhalant leaf and flower. 
Whether your rains entangle as they fall 
Th’ electric fluid, and with vital ftrength 
Each feed inform, each fainting plant fupply. 
Whether You offer to the thirfty lip 
Delicious draughts ; or to the languid frame 
Of ficknefs your invigorating waves 
Wherein to bathe, and feel the tonic force 
Of Cold at every trial brace the limbs, 
The heart, the brain re-aét at every fhock, 
Till all their priftine energy reftored 
The fibres move refponfive to their fway, 
And the once loitering blood propell’d anew 
Warm thro it’s channels to the furface flows. 
You, mid the general fong which Nature pours, 
My grateful ftrains fhall praife. For, not enread 
In Pceon’s hallow’d lore, not uninform’d 
By chemic Art, your healing qualities 
I too may boaft to know; and whence derived, 
From earths, or falts, or mineral particles, 
Combined, fufpended by attraétion’s laws, 
Or held in union by aerial chains, 
And crown’d with fprightly Gas. Hence, led by hope, 
By reafon led, I drank with eager lip 
At thofe falubrious fprings which make. renown’d 
Our Britith Baie; but th’obftructing caufe 
Of iil, or relaxation faint remain’d ; 
Such mifchief waits on fedentary hours, 
And ftudious midnight thought. Hence now the fhores 
Of hoary Neptune, hence the founding caves 
I feek, and turn to the refrefhing breeze 
My languid face, inhaling, as I fit, 
The briny fpray ; or mark the rifing fun 
Beyond the vaft expanfe diffufing wide 
His glorious beams, and at his orient light 
Dip in the fluid element; nor breathe 
To either Power unheeded orifons. 

* Surely, not duped by Fancy, I perceive 
At times, as ftruggling to be free, the trace 
Of long-forgotten feelings! And my limbs 
More firmly prefs the beach! And t?ward the flood 
I move, unaided by miniftrant hands. 

‘ O Dawlifh! though unclaffic be thy name, 
By every Mufe unfung, fhould from thy tide, 
To keen poetic eyes alone reveal’d, 
(From the cerulean bofom of the deep 
As Aphrodite rofe of old) appear 
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Health’s blooming Goddefs, and benignant {mile 
On her true Votary; not Cytherea’s fane, 

Not Eryx, nor the laurel boughs which waved 
On Delos erft, Apollo’s natal foil, 

However warm enthufiallic Youth 

Dwelt on thofe feats enamour’d, fhall to Me 

Be half fo dear. ‘To thee will I confign 

Often the timid Virgin, to thy pure 

Incircling waves; to thee will I confign 

The feeb!e Matron, or the Child on whom 

Thou may’ft beitow a fecond happier birth 

From weaknefs into ftrength. And fhould I view 
Unfetter’d with the found firm-judging mind, 
Imagination too return, array’d 

In her once-glowing veft, to thee my lyre 





| hall oft be tuned, and to thy Nereids green, 
. Long, long unnoticed in their haunts retired. 
Nor will I ceafe to prize thy lovely ftrand, 
| Thy towering cliffs, nor the {mall babbling brook 


Whole fhallow current laves thy thiftled Vale.” INFANCY. 


Among the fmaller poems, we meet with many of confider- 
zble merit : we content ourfelves with fele&ting the following 
Sonnet, written in the Highlands of Scotland: 


‘ I do not blame thefe rocks, and barren hills, 
r This defart wildernefs which round me lyes, 
Wild glens, where Nature rude hath fix’d her feat, 
Dark heaths, o’er which the {creaming Eagle flies, 
While the fierce winds my tottering manfion beat ; 
For favage Pain, the worft of human ills, 
Tho fcenes of pure and exquifite delight 
Were round me cait, meadows, and fairy groves, 
t All that might captivate the wond’ring fight, 

Tho by foft ftreams fhould echo murmuring Doves, 
Tho warm Etefian gales fhould gently play, 
And Philomela tune her fweeteft voice, 
Poflefing whom, night envies not the day, 
Pain, favage Pain, forbids me to rejoice.’ Por MSs a. 


a 
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Arr. XII. 4 Concordance of Parallels, colle&ted from Bibles and Com- 
mentaries which have been publifhed in Hebrew, Latin, French, 
Iralian, Spanifh, Englith, and other Languages, with the Au- 
thorities of each. By the Rev. C. Crutwell, Editor of Bifhop 
Wilfon’s Works, &c. 4to. pp. Old Teft. 397. New Teft.135. 
il. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 


W RITERS of the prefent day avail themfelves, greatly, in, 
every branch of {cience, of the Jabours of their anceftors. 
In many inftances, they have endured the toil, and difplayed 


the acutenefs, and the erudition; — qwe ftep into their place; 
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and, with great eafe, fometimes with little knowlege, learn- 
ing, or judgment, produce to public view, in different forms, 
what they had acquired at great expence of time and induttry, 
and, poflibly, of fortune. 

This application of the acquifitions of our predeceflors is, 
certainly, not altogether blameable, nor ufelefs;—far other- 
wife, indeed: fince many have recourfe to them for affiftance 
with great reafon and juftice,—exerting, at the fame time, 
their own learned and well-directed endeavours and inquiries ; 
by which means, they are enabled to furnifh the world with 
valuable and excellent compilations of different kinds. Others, 
on the contrary, there may be, who are merely mercenary, 
and indolent; only folicitous, without much ability or atten- 
tion of their own, to employ ancient or modern productions as 
means of deriving gain to themfelves. 

The compiler of the volume before us ranks, we think, in 
the worthieft of thefe clafles; and offers to the public, a work, 
compoled indeed from writings of an early as well as of a more 
recent date: but which could not have been accomplifhed 
without great afliduity and attention.—True it is, that there 
have been feveral editions of the Bible formerly publifhed, 
with numerous references to /imilar texts; by which, together 
with other afliftances, it may be fuppofed that a voluine like 
the prefent, might, without vaft difficulty, be formed: yet who- 
ever properly furveys this collection, will, we doubt not, con- 
clude with us, that it has not been effected but by an inde- 
fatigable application, 

We obferve that, by parallels, in this book, we are not to 
underftand on!y words, phrafes, and expreffions, of a like kind, 
but alfo fuch as have fomething of a congruous fenfe and mean- 
ing; and not merely this, but, farther, thofe which may be 
confidered as fupporting, or explaining, or illuftrating, others. 
This, from the remarks which we have been able to make on 
different parts of the volume, we apprehend, is the writer’s in- 
tention; and from this defign, his performance has fwelled to 
fo large a fize, and contains figures and abbreviations almoft 
innumerable. 

Great praife is due, on feveral accounts, to many former 
and latter writers on biblical fubjefts: yet it muft be allowed, 
that whatever merit they might have in diffufing knowlege, or 
in affifting its attainment, they often Jaboured under fome of the 
gietior which prevailed in their day, and were under con- 

derable confinement in their ideas and inquiries. Some 
among them were difpofed to give way to fancies and conceits, 
rather than to be guided in their remarks by fair reafoning, 
true criticifm, and found learning: to which alfo it fhould be 
| added, 
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added, that they were powerfully attached to human explica- 
tions, and fyftematic divinity; which they held as facred, and 
from which they could not allow themfelves to depart, left they 
fhould difturb what they called the analogy of faith. How- 
ever, therefore, their worthy conduct, their erudition, or their 
piety, might recommend them to regard, {till their compo- 
{itions are to be read with caution. ‘There are, doubtlefs, 
inftances in which they may have contributed to eftablifh mif- 
takes and mifapplications ; and fome of them have advanced, as 
certain truths, the mere chimeras of their own imaginations. 

It is allowed to have been the fate of the Latin and Greek 
claffics, that {choliafts and interpreters have fancied that, by their 
Jaborious attentions and conceptions, (often ingenious,) they 
have difcovered in Homer, and other authors, meanings, which, 
in fact, thofe authors never could have conveyed. ‘Thus has it 
fared with the facred volumes; annotators, commentators, ex- 
pofitors, &c, have, too frequently, infifted on defcrying re- 
femblances where there were none; or have fubftituted their 
own conjectures, or party opinions, inftcad of inveftigating 
religious truth, and communicating it faithfully to the public. 
~ From fuch confiderations, we are inclined to afk, whether 
fome, perhaps many, of the quotations here brought together, 
might not have been fpared, without any injury to the work. 
It is an important truth, according to this writer’s motto, 
that, Scripture is bef? interpreted by fcripture; yet this is to ba 
done with reafcn and judgment, and with an endeavour to at- 
tain the true fenfe of ail the paflages meant to be compared ; 
otherwife, ignorance, apparent reiemblances, and falfe con- 
nections, may lead the reader into as many errors, and gain as 
complete a triumph over his underftanding, as any other means 
that might be employed. | 

It is time, however, that we fhould hear what this diligent 
compiler himfelf advances; which is indeed but little: His de- 
fizn has been, he tells us, 

‘ To coile&t al! the paffages in the Old and New Teftament, 
fuppofed to have any relation to each other, fo as to form a CON- 
CORDANCE of PARALLELISMS, which may exhibit in one 
view the frequency of repetition and variety of expreflion of the 
fame fubject, as the frequency of repetition and variety of fituation 
Of the fame word is exhibited in ordinary Concordances; and which 
may ferve as a concordance to the Bible in any language.—Many 
of the references, efpecially where they are in a great meature 
imaginary, as frequently in the Affembly’s annotations, Canne, 
Pooie’s annotations, Henry, and Gill; or merely inflances of a like 
phrafe or idiom, as in Vatablus, Caitalio, Drufius, Ain{worth, 
Poole’s Synopfis, Le Clerc, &c. might, fome perfons may think, 
have been rejected without impropricty, bat where the Opinions of 
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fo many great and Jearned men were concerned, the author has not 
taken on him to difcriminate. His prin¢ipal object has been con- 
ftantly to give the authorities on which they are feverally received, 
that the reader may always be'directed by thofe he moit approves: 
thefe authorities are ranged in a chronological order; and references 
which are taken from an earlier bible or counmnentary, are not re- 
peated from a Jater.’ 

We conclude that Mr. Crutwell might have enlarged his 
lift of writers chargeable with imaginary references; which 
proves that it is neceflary, according to what has already been 
remarked, for perfons, who refort to works of this kind, to be 
wary, and to employ their own thought and judgment. The 
reafon affigned by our author, for inferting a// the allufions 
which offered, is modeft and refpectful, and perhaps fufficient. 
We are to acquaint the reader, that befide the names men- 
tioned in the above paragraph, many others are enumerated, 
fuch as, Vulgate Latin Bible, 1494 and 1500; Englifh Bible 
by Coverdale, by Thomas Matthews, by Edmund Becke, and 
that which is called Archbifhop Cranmer’s; as alfo, one printed 
at Geneva, another at Douay, another by Hayes, another with 
Dr. Scattergood’s references; the Bible called the Bifhop’s ; 
another with notes by Archbifhop Tennifon and Bifhop Lloyd; 
alfo MS. references by Hugh Broughton, the Englith Bible 
of the prefent authorifed tranflation, and that edited at Oxford 
by Mr. Blayney: to thefe we muft add, the Vulgate, printed, 
by Plantinus in 1565, at Paris in the fame year, and at Lyons 
in 1566, together with the Hebrew Bible by D. Jo. Heinr. 
Michaelis, 1720. To this catalogue we are to join the names 
of Francifcus de Puteo, or Du Puis, Clarion, Munfter, Bayne, 
Mafius, Lively, Gordon, Ludg. Capeilus, Diodati, Grotius, 
Dr. Henry Hammond, Codurcus, Dr. Sam. Clark, Patrick, 
Lowth, and Martin, and references by the author, chiefly 
taken from the Enelith Bible printed with Bifhop Wilfon’s 
notes: with thefe are {till to be connected, Italian Bible 1562, 
Louvain Latin Bible 1561, and Spanifh Bible 1569. 

Thefe authorities, which we have particularized, relate prin- 
cipally to the O/d Teftament, and feveral, at the fame time, to 
the New; of which we have an additional lift, containing the 
names of Valla, Erafmus, Zeger, Beza, Italian New Tefta- 
ment 1576, Spanifh ditto, Now. Te/?. Metricum 1604. Arias 
Montanus, Cafaubon, Price, j. Capellus,; New Teftament in 
Greek, Latin, and French, printed at Mons 1673; ifhop 
Fell’s Paraphrafe, Whitby, Curcellzus, Simon, Mill, Fox, 
Stockius, and Bengelius, 

Should there be any name here which the reader may think 
might have been omitted, (though we do not fay that there is,) 
others will, perhaps, occur, to which it may be thought that 
attention 
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attention fhould have been given; fuch as Locke, Bifhop 
Pearce, Jortin, Benfon, with others of former and more ree 
cent times. We proceed, however, to obferve, that the letters 
of the Greek alphabet are employed as marks of diftinétion for 
writers on the O/d Teftament, feveral of whom have alfo made 
remarks on the New; and for the remainder, who confined 
themfelves to the latter, the Hebrew characters are employed. 
After the remarks which we have prefented to our readers, 
jt will be farther requifite to infert a few fpecimens from the 
work itfelf; by which they may be better enabled to form their 


own judgment. -We fhall take them pretty much as they hap- 
pen to offer: 
‘ Judges, chap. 1. 

‘1. Ex. 28. 30. Num. 27. 21. 1 Sam. 28. 6.4. Ex. 29. 42+ ¢- 
Hag. 1.8.9. Ch. 20. 18.23. 27. 1 Sam. 23.9. A. Jofh. 24.20. Be 
Ch. 18.5. 1Sam. 10. 22. & 14. 37- & 22. 10. 13. 15. Ezek. 21. 
21. Hof. 4.12. rT. Ch. 2.1. &c. Josh. 10. 31, 36. & 14. 11. & 
15.1. & 17. 2. &c. & 18. 2. & 23.5. M. Adts 20. 29. N. 

‘2. Joth. 23. 4.8. Gen. 49. 8. Num. 2. 3,9. A. Pf. 72. 8. 
Dan. 7. 14. Rev. 1g. a1. B. Josh. 15.1, & 18.2.M. Heb. 7. 

» &. 

* 3. Joh. 19.1,2,&ce.% Gen. 49. 7. c. Ver. 17. Johh. 18. 14. 2. 
2Sam, 13. 20. A. Pf. 2.8. 2 Sam. 10, 14. Dan. 12,13. B. Joth. 
15.f. Jofh, 14.10, 11.0. Gen. 29. 32, 33. A. Mal. 1, 2. Me 
Dan. 33. 6. N.’ 

The quotations made under the firft of thefe verfes, relate 
principally to the phrafe of a/king or inquiring of the Lord; pate 
ticularly by means of Urim and Thummim, whatever that was; 
the greater part of them are connected with the fubjeét, and 
feem to illuftrate it, while others bear an uncertain, and very 
diftant, if any refemblance. The fame muft be faid of the 
two following verfes. ‘The references, fome of them, are of 
a typical kind, or a fuppofed fimilarity, which affords great 
{cope for the ingenuity, or we may add, the folly, of an inter- 
preter. It wili be nothing ftrange, though we believe our col- 
lector is generally exact, if, in fo prodigious an aggregate, 
there fhould be fome errors in the citations. This is certainly 
the cafe, as to the Jaft in the above paflage; fince it is well 
known that the book of Daniel does not contain half the num- 
ber of chapters there {pecified: but what the correction fhould 
be, we cannot determine, nor do we find any table of errata. . 

‘ Judges, chap. 3. 

* 19. Gen. 49. 27. Efth. 7.6. Atts 22. 25. & 23.9. & 25. 106 
2 Cor. 12.16. » Jofh. 4.20... Prov. 21. 30.@. Ch. 4. 11. 
Deut. 7. 24. Jer. 50. 28. Amos 6, 10. N.’ 

It will not be eafy, perhaps, to every reader, to difcern the 
propriety of this feleCtion: it requires a little attention; never- 
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thelefs, there is fomething ingenious in it, and, in a degree, 
probably, folid. The verfe in Judges forms part of an account 
of the contrivance of Ehud to deliver the Ifraelites from the 
oppreffion of Eglon, king of Moab. As Ehud was a Benja- 
mite, this particular fact is, we fuppofe, regarded as one il- 
luftration of that prophetic account which Jacob is faid, in the 
book of Genefis, to have uttered concerning this tribe: in 
farther correfpondence with this, Efther ar:d Mordecai are in- 
troduced, who were likewife Benjamites: but when, by other 
quotations, it is intimated that St. Paul, who was of the fame 
tribe, is to be confidered in this light, we know not that we 
are to yield an affent, even though he has faid to the Chriftians 
at Corinth, I did not burthen you, neverthelefs, being crafty, I 
caught ysu with guile. 
‘ Pfalm 110. 

‘7, 2 Kings 25. 27. y. Num. 23, 24.5. Pf. 18. 4. Judg. 7. 4, 
&c. Mat. 26. 39. 42. Luke 24. 26. Phil. 2.8.9. 1. Pet. 1. 11.9. 
Pf, 69. 1, 2. Mat. 20. 22. Heb. 2.9. ). Gen. 26.17. 2 Kings 
3. 16,17. Prov. 18. 4. If. 37. 25. Joel 3.18. Amos 6. 14. Judith 
2.7. John 4. 34. A. Rev. 3. 21. B. Pfalm 3, 4. & 27.6. & 36.2. 
& 69. 15,16. & 75.9. & 124.4. Judg. 8. 28. Job 21. 20. & 
34. 7- fal. 30. 23. and 51.17. Jer.25.15. & 47.2. & 49. 12. & 
52-31. Lam. 2.10. Mark to. 38, 39. T. Pf. 42.7.2. Lukeg. 
56.©. John 18.1. Col. 2.15.K. Pf. 16.11. 2. Sam. 15. 23. 
Jfai. 63. 1—3. Luke 2. 49. & 12. 50. =. Ifai. 53. 12. 0.’ 

‘ Pfalm 127. 

¢ 2. 2.Sam. 12. 24, 25. ¢. Prov. 4.17. Dan. 10. 3.9. Gen. 
3-17, 19. Prov. 10. 22. A. Pfalm 68. 3, 5. & 139.2. Num. 27.7. 
2 Kings7.9. Lam. 3.63. .\Eccl.5. 11.7. Zecer1.11.Z. Pf. 4. 8, 
2 Sam. 12.25. Eccl. 5. 17. & g. 11. Jer. 31. 25, 26. Hag. 1, 
6.9. K. 1 9am. g. 13. A. Pf. 104. 23. Prov. 10. 4.22. & 31. 
15. 18. 2.” 

* Ifaiah, chap. 40. 

‘1. Gen. 4l. 31.2. Ch. 14.1. Zeph. 2.1. Lukes. 67. & 
2. 25. 38. Adts13. 32. &c. Rom. 3. 29, 30. & 10. 12. A. Ch. 65. 
13, 14. B. Ch. 52.7.0. Rev. 22.6. Kk. Ch. 7.14. & 35.1. A. 
Ch. 61. 2. Micah 4. 10. N.’ 

We fhall leave it to the reader to compare the above paf- 
fages at his leifure, and make the remarks to which his judg- 
ment fhall direct. We proceed to the infertion of one farther 
paragraph, which we fhall take from the New Teftament. 

‘ John, chap. 6. 

‘53. Mat. 26. 26.28. Mark 14. 22.24. Luke 22. 19, 2C. vr 
Ch. 4.18.14. Pf. 34.8. & 42.4. Hai. 55.1. 3%. Mark g. 50. 
» Cor. rt. 23, &c. Cole ar. 24. 2 John 2, g—11. & 3.15. w 
Sfai. 31.3. Mat. 4.19. 2. Pet. 3. A. Ch. 3. 36. A. 

‘ 54. 1 Cor. 11.27. 4. ver. 27. 40. 63.4*. Gen. 3.6, 7. Rev. 
7-t. Rom. 8. 11. 3*. Ch. 4.14.4. Ch. 3. 18, 36. z. Gal. 
.20. Phil. 3. 30.n. Choa. 4.9 & 15.1. 5.7 
Thefe 
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Thefe two verfes in St. John’s gofpel have been applied to 
the inftitution of the Lord’s fupper ; and this is intimated by 
fome of the above quotations: but, befide, that the words ap- 
pear to have been fpoken long before any thing concerning 
that appointment was made known, it is reafonable to {uppofe, 
that, when Chrift ufes the highly figurative phrafe of eating his 
fee and drinking his blood, although fome of his hearers ex- 
prefled their furprize, it was a kind of language not unknown 
to the Jews; and that it is intended to exprefs a fincere and 
hearty reception of his inftructions, with a ftedfaft care to abide 
in them, to conform to them, and to improve by them. Such 
an explication receives fupport by what is added by our Lord 
himfelf in the fixty-third verfe of this chapter, which, we ob- 
ferve, is cited among the quotations above: but we expected 
to have feen other paflages introduced; as particularly from the 
book of Proverbs, in which the inftructions of wifdom are 
offered under the emblem of an entertainment confifting of 
fuitable provifions ; and there are, in different parts of fcrip- 
ture, phrafes of a fimilar kind, which will prefent themfelves 
to the attentive reader, though they are not here particularly 
fpecified. 

It is now time to difmifs this work. Comments, obferva- 
tions, or even occafional notes, are not to be found in it; they 
were not fuitable to the author’s defign:, his large work is 
formed throughout in a manner correfponding with the few 
extracts that we have given. Happy is that man, who, con- 
fulting this or any other book on the fubject, has refolution 
fuficient, as far as he is able, to compare, reflect, and form a 
judgment for himfelf! In fuch a way, if he does it with hu- 
mility, with right views, in a candid and unbiafled manner, 
he is moft likely to gain folid inftruction and ufeful knowlege 
for himfelf, and to be fitted to communicate it to others. To 
fuch perfons, the prefent may prove a very inftructive and ufe- 


ful performance. Hi...s 





Art. XIII. Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. Nrs. 51 and sz. 
Publifhed by John Nichols, F.S.A. Edinb. and Perth. 4to. 
il. ris. 6d. and 2s. 64. Nichols. 1790. 


T# fifty-firft number of this work, to which we are now 
arrived, forms a thick quarto volume, of upward of eighe 
hundred pages. It confifts of additional colle&tions toward the 
hiftory and antiquities of the town and county of Leicefter. 
The editor, in his advertifement, renews the obfervation 
which he had before made, that the only merit to which he 
can afpire, as to this part of-his great work, is that of affiduity 
and 
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and good intention. Thefe colle&tions, he adds, bear the aps 
pearance of a common-place book, connected, however, by an 
index ; which, it is hoped, the reader will confult, before he 
determines that any parifh, which he may wilh to examine, is 
actually deficient. It is his intention, if health and ability 
continue, to publifh, from thefe and other materials, a much 
more complete work of the kind, in two folio volumes ; for 
affiftance in which, he earneftly folicits his literary friends, par- 
ticularly that of the nobility, clergy, and gentlemen, of the 
county ; and at the fame time he hand/omely acknowleges that 
aid which has been already communicated. 

In confequence of the contributions which have been made 
at different times, it happens that the lateft information not 
only materially improves, but in fome cafes wholly fuperfedes, 
what had before been given. “To remove, as far as poffible, 
this objection, Mr. Nichols adds, ¢ The volumes now exhibit- 
ed are a mine of rough materials, whence a fair fuperftructure 
may be raifed, and will exift as fome authority for what may be 
deduced from it in a form more regularly connected ; and to 
obviate even the appearance of purchafing the fame work twice 
over, fome abatement in the price of the folio volumes fhall be 
made to the purchafer of thefe collections, of which no more 
than 250 copies are printed.’ 

As we may hope that a larger and more exact publication re- 
Jative to Leicefterfhire will appear in a few years, it will be 
unneceflary for us to take much farther notice of the prefent 
number. We fhall therefore fatisfy ourfelves with an enume- 
ration of the plates, which are no lefs than forty, befide a print 
of the editor intended, we conclude, to precede the whole 
work. ‘To the fubjects of fome of them, we may, poffibly, as 
we proceed, give a little attention. 

North-eaft view of Jewry-wall, imagined to be a remnant 
of atemple of Janus, or of fome building belonging to that 
hysten temple, which, about 2000 years ago, had been ereét- 
ed on that fpot. Ruins of a Roman wall, being different views 
of the former article. Plan of old Leicefter, taken about the. 
year 1600, to face the title. Infirmary, hofpital in the New- 
ark, Roman coin, Roman Milliary, &c. Of this Roman 
Milliary, in the ftate in which it was firft difcovered, another 
plate is added. (p.722.) It was found near Thurmafton, a 
village about two miles from Leicefter, in 1771.. It is faid to 
determine that the ancient name of this town was Rate and 
not Rage. It is mentioned as the oldeft milliare known in 
Britain, as well as the firft infcription in this ifland. It now 
forms the centre of a neat obelifk in Leicefter, furmounted 


with a lamp: but, by being placed too low, we are told, feve- 
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tal of the letters are much defaced.—The ancient church of 
St. Mary, reprefenting the fpire as it appeared after it was fplit 
by lightning July roth 1785. South front of Leicefter Abbey, 
from a view taken in 31730. Other views of the Abbey. 
Painted glafs. Arms of the borough, and feal of Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leice‘ter. Hugh Latimer, Bp. of Woreetter, 
and William Beveridge, Bp. of St. Afaph; fmall, but very 
neat and prettyengravings. Lady Jane Grey. Monument of 
Walter de Merton, Bp. of Rochefter, and founder of Merton 
College, Oxford, in Rochefter Cathedral. Caftle-hill, Mount- 
forrel, otherwife Mount-foar-hill, being fituated on the river 
Soar. Arms of the Mercian kings, and of the Earl of Lan- 
cafter. Blue-boar inn, where Richard the Third was accom- 
modated, and a brafs figure on the tomb of William Fifher, 
firft mafter of Wigfton’s hofpital, erected in 1473. ‘Three 
plates of painted glafs. Traders’ tokens, ftruck in Leicefter- 
fhire. Painted glafs from Barwell, various arms, tokens, &c. 
The churches of Barwell and Hufband’s Bofworth. Church 
of Bottesford, which appears as a beautiful ftructure, and is, 
the editor obferves, one of the ornaments of the vale of Bel- 
voir, Eaft view of Belvoir caftle, a very pleafing print; to 
this, and the former, are added fome old monuments in Bottef- 
ford church. Ruins of Wolftrop church, near Belvoir caftle: 
we are informed that this church was demolifhed by the caftle 
cannon pointed at a battery erected near it. Cadeby, Clay- 
brook, Frolefworth, Sutton-Cheynell, churches, &c. The 
account of the parifh of Claybrook employs feveral pages; we 
infert the following paragraph, from a letter figned A. M, re- 
lative to Sunday fchools, becaufe it appears rather remarkable 
and worthy of fome notice :—* I have obferved in this parifh, 
and I believe it is the cafe in mo{t other parifhes, that the 
children of the labouring poor, I mean ef thofe who are em- 
ployed in agriculture, are more regular in their attendance on 
the Sunday fchool, and appear better cloathed, than the chil- 
dren of the manufacturing poor. There are feveral of the latter 
defcription, who are generally in too ragged a condition to be 
fit to make their appearance at church ; and this is owing en- 
tirely to the idleneis and, ftrange to fay, extravagance of their 
parents, who, by induftry, and by regular favings, either from 
what the children earn, or from the produce of their own la- 
bour, might contrive to keep them whole and comfortable. —’ 
p. 1087. 

Views of the churches of Hinckley and Loughborough : the 
{pire of the former has been lately rebuilt; a letter concerning it, 
fisned J. Robinfon, among other things, fays,—* 1 fhall now 
odferve what I believe is feldom or never noticed, the vibration 
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of the fpire on the ringing of bells; I mean, a common peal 
of round ringing, during which there is a continual undulation 
at the top of the {pire and rod that carries the weathercock. 
The rod fwings (as near as can well be computed, for the vi- 
brations appear unequal among themfelves) from about two 
to two inches and a half, and appears like a difturbed pendu- 
lum, performing its vibrations in about half a fecond of time.’ 
(p. 99.) This motion of fpires and fteeples during the ring- 
ing of bells, is not, we fuppofe, uncommon: but the above 
appears to be a curious account, and the manner in which the 
obfervations were made, is indeed ingenious ; for which, how- 
ever, we mutt refer to the volume. 

The churches of Redmile and of Mufton. Parochial chapel 
of Market Harborough; Religious houfe at Knipton, now 
converted to a farm-houfe, Marfton chapel, &c. The chapel 
Jaft mentioned has more the appearance of a farm-houfe or 
cottage: but we are told, that though very little ornamented 
within or without, it is kept very clean and decent; which is, 
indeed, perfe@ly fufficient.—Normanton Turvile hall; alfo, 
Sutton Cheyney d°. (now a farm-houfe,) and Shenton-hall. 
Olvefton Priory, now the property of Sir John Palmer, and 
Grace de Dieu Nunnery, which is become a heap of ruins, 
Shenton church, Bofworth font, Bredon tomb, &c. North- 
eaft view of the ruins of Ulvefcroft abbey, in Charnwood 
forelt. 

The next two prints are large and amufing, being the north- 
weft, and the fouth-weft, profpects of Belvoir caftle. Our 
readers will naturally fuppofe that this manfion receives a parti- 
cular notice in the prefent work ; we fhall only feleét the paf- 
fage which follows: ‘¢ All the ancient books we have feen 
fpeak of Belvoir caftle and priory as being in the county of 
Lincoln; but the caftle is taxed to Leicefterfhire, and is now 
in every refpect confidered, as being in that county, with all 
the lands of the extra-parochial part of Belvoir thereto belong- 
ing, on part of which is the fide of the priory.’ (p. 1251.) 
Belvoir feals, views of Newark-gate, Leicefter; of the church 
of Narborough, with another of Ulvefcroft abbey, &c. This 
abbey was founded in a fequeftered and romantic fpot, by Ro- 
bert Blanchmains, Ear] of Leicefter, in the reign of Henry II. 
Monuments in the church of Caftle Donnington. View of 
the church of Stapleton, and of the fchool at Appleby, &c. 
This fchool was erected by Sir John Moore, Knt. Citizen and 
Alderman of London. His induftry raifed him from a ftate of 
poverty to opulence; in confequence of which, among other 
charities, he gave this teftimony of regard to his native 
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The Jaft three plates in this volume are, a fmall view of the 
town of Leicefter from the London road, ancient bralles from 
the church of Loughborough, and a plan of the battle of Bof- 
worth, Sutton Cheynell field, &c. © Some ingenious gentle- 
men have employed great attention and diligence, in order that 
they might afford the publica view, as exact as this diftance of 
time can admit, of the fpot and of the battle ia which Richard 
the Third loft his crown and his life.- 

Notwithftanding the vaft mais of information which the 
compiler has accumulated, numerous additions, we forefee, muft 
yet be made, before he can render his intended folio volumes 
truly valuable and complete. In his purfuit of this object, we 
wifh him fuccefs. 

We now proceed to the fifty-fecond number, the price of 
which is two fhillings and fixpence. It coniifts of nine or ten 
articles, chiefly relative to fubjects which have already fallen 
under notice in the courfe of the work. I, Colleétions toward 
the hiftory and antiquities of Elmfwell and Campfey Ath, in 
Suffolk, with one plate, being the ground plan of a nunnery 
at the latter village, together with fome aris and inferiptions. 
If. General title-pages, preface, and contents to the whole 
work, &c. Ill. Anvadditional leaf to Holyhead, with a plate, 
on the letter- prefs, of the Anglefey coinage. IV. An addi- 
tional leaf to Kentifh antiquities, with two plates of Richbo- 
rough caitle. V. An additional leaf to Surrey antiquities, with 
three plates ; Sutton-place or Weflton-houfe; Croydon to- 
kens; anda portrait of John Aubrey, Efq. Vi. Additional 
plate to No. g1 *, which confifts of authentic in{criptions re- 
lative to the erection of Enzlifh churches. VII. A fheet in 
addition to Stoke Newington. ‘This is an account of § the 
expences of the funerall of John Dudlie, Efguier, who was 
buried at Newington the 17th daie of Januarte, 1581.’ Among 
other articles, the following is fomewhat civerting: © Toa 
poore man that made an epitaphe, ros.’ Vill. Appendix to 
the church and hofpital of St. Katherine, near the Vower, 
London, with two plates. JX. Appendix to the h ftory of 
Fotheringay. 

There is a farther article inthis number, which Mr. Nichols 
has not particularly fpecified in the lift of contents: he terns 
it, however, ‘a fecond appendix to the hiftory of + Tunftall,’ 
Kent; and we ought to add, that herein he difcovers candour 
and honour; for this long letter (conftituting fifteen or fixteen 
pages, ) is very fevere, and, as it fhould fcem, with fome juf- 








* See Rev. for March 1788. vol, Ixxviii. p. 193. 
t See Rev. for Feb. 1721, vol. Ixiv. p. 115. 
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tice, on one part of his work. ¢ The publifhing it /iterally as 
it was received, (it is obferved in a note,) is the faireft proof of 
our imparti: lity.? It is addreffed to the printer by Mr, Bani- 
fter ; it is written with humour and fmartnefs ; and it difco- 
vers ‘much good fenfe, while it warmly complains of an ividi- 
ous libel on the memory of one of his anceftors long fince num- 
bered among the dead *. ¢ As I poflefs, (fays the author, ) but 
a very flender portion of curiofity for antiquarian refearches, | 
fhould probably have thrown by the tract (the hiffory of Tun- 
ftall,} long before I had reached the concluding page, if my 
attention had not been excited by a kind of epifode, or fabulous 
digreffion, which, although it bore not the moft diitant relation 
to the hiftory of T unftall, was of much more interefting con- 
cern to me, than the puerile and unimportant obfervations of Mr, 
Mores re{pecting that ancient parifh.’ We have certainly no 
concern in this difpute: but we muft add, that whether the 
charge adduced againft Mr. Mores is juft or not, as probably 
it is, in great part at leaft, the letter affords very ufeful hints 
which deferve attention from all perfons who engage in this 
branch of literature. 

Weare now to obferve farther to the public, concerning this 
fifty-fecond number, that it is the /a/? which they are to receive. 
It informs us that the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica is 
brought to a conclufion. The work conftitutes ezght quarts 
volumes, accompanied by more than three hundred plates; the dif- 
ferent articles of which they confift having been ca refully paged 
in fuch a manner, that they might follow each other with regu 
larity in their fuitable clafles. ‘The publiflier exprefles ¢ orateful 
acknowlegments for the candour with which the work, he fays, 
has been uniformly received. He reflects with fatisfaciion how 
much his undertaking has been facilitated by the communica- 
tions of antiquaries, whofe afliftance would confer honour on 
any publication. One friend he thinks it would be unparonanne 
net to mention; © on the fubject of Topography,’ he adds, ‘it 
is aname of pecul iar pugp crt not only the original! fu; agettion 
ef the plan was from Mr. GOUGH, but the moft unremitting 

and cifinterefted affiflance has been sencited through the whole 
progiefs of this extenlive undertaking.—To him is the reader 
indebted, if any thing agreeable or uf feful be found in thefe vo- 
lumes.’ 

Though the editor, however, thinks it proper that, in 2 work 
of fuch mzgnitude, which has not hitherto been confined to 
time or price, fome paufe fhould be made, he does not relin- 
guifh it, without affording the profpect of refuming fomething 
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ofa fimilar kind. The Biblictheca is clofed, yet * he is not, 
(we are told,) without hope of addreffing the purchafers again 
in a future work on the fubject of Britifh Antiquities, which 
may be printed in uniformity with the prefent, but under a title 
that fhall make it entirely diftinét.’ 

We muft, therefore, for a feafon, take our Jeave of Mr. 
Nichols and this laborious undertaking. He has been long en- 
gaged in contributing to the public information and amufeinenty 
in an innocent and laudable way; and poffibly without reaping 
any confiderable pecuniary benefit. He has afluredly the merit 
of great induftry and attention in the execution of his plan, and 
has fpared no expence for rendering it exact and ornamental, 
To one clafs of readers, whofe number may yet be compara- 
tively fmall, every article will probably be regarded as valuable, 
and neceflary. Others will think that much might have been 
omitted, and that fome infertions, according to the phrafe in 
the letter above mentioned, (in which we muft make fome al- 
lowance for a mind aggrieved,) are puerile and unimportant. It 
is not eafy, perhaps, to fay, how far minutie fhould be intro- 
duced in fuch a performance, or what bounds fhould be fet to 
them; whether every infcription, every fingle letter, every 
mark, or flourifh, on a wall, a ftone, a rail, ora poft, fhould 
be admitted, cr whether they fhould be pafled over in filence. 
‘There are thofe to whom the detail may appear utterly trifling 
and infignificant ; while, to others, it will feem that an author 
is pot fufficiently accurate and faithful, unlefs he relates them 
all. Difcernment and tafte are requifite, among other qualifi- 
cations, both to judge properly what materials to felect and 
what to refufe, and alfo how to combine them ina pleafing and 
jntercfting manner. 

Here let us add, that we are almoft difpofed to cenfider char- 
ters, and indentures, with other writings and original papers, 
fometimes in Latin, and not unfrequently very long, as heavy 
and tedious parts of publications like that now before us. They 
ferve, itis true, as documents, and as vouchers; and in this 
refpect have real and important value; befide which, one or 
two may occafionally offer, which may have fomething very 
remarkable and curious attending them: but, in the general, a 
brief abftract cf what they contain might be exhibited ; (as is 
alfo done in the prefent collection ;) and furely this is futficient. 
Can it be neceffary to crowd the body of fuch performances 
with this kind of ftores?) Or might it not be more welcome, 
and more beneficial, to have them placed together in a feparate 
volume, for the purchafe of which, perfons might be left at li- 
berty ? Some would wifh for them, and feveral would be of a 
different mind; on which account but few might be printed, 
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We offer this as a ma@ve fuggeftion ; yet, we think, not wholly 


unworthy of deliberate regard. 
In the review of the different numbers which have come 


before us, we have hinted at appearances of bigotry and of 
fuperftition. At the fame time, we have alfo been pleafed 
when we have difcerned the figns of a candid and impartial 
mind. An hiftorian, in whatever branch, fhould not rank as 
aparty-man. Purfuits of this nature have a tendency to en- 
large the mind. An attentive inquirer, obferviig that there 
are men of fenfe, of learning, and of worth, among different 
denominations, whether of a civil or of a religious kind, may 
derive infruGion from the obfervation. If we find writers 
pretty ready in the ufe of the term /eéfaries, we are inclined to 
afk, what is the church of Scotland, or the church of England, 
or the church of Rome, (not to fpeak of fmaller fections,) but 
a feé?, or divifion, of the whole Chriftian world? Confe- 
quently, thofe, who liberally beftow this name on fuch as 
differ from the more prevailing party in their own country, if 
they confider freely and fairly, may difcover that, in truth, it 
belongs equally to themfelves. 

We cannot conclude without remarking, that the volumes 
now finifhed have the credit of felecting and preferving memo- 
rials of different kinds, which might otherwife have been 
greatly obliterated, or wholly loft; and that they are likely to 
prove ufeful co-adjiitors to any perfons who may hereafter en- 


gage in fimilar refearches. Hi...s. 





Art. XIV. An Effay on the phyfical, moral, and political Reforma- 
tion of the Jews: By the Abbé Grégoire, Member of the Royal 
Scciety at Metz. ‘lranflated from the French. 8vo. pp. 288. 

s. Boards. Forfter. 1790. 


4 
TH fubject of this Eflay was propofed, as a prize queftion, 
by the Society of Arts and Sciences at Metz: the Abbé 
Grégoire was the fucceisful candidate, on the 23d of Auguft 
178g. An account of the French original has been alread 
exhibited to the public *; and after what we have before faid, 
it will not be requifite greatly to enlarge the prefent article, 
The tranflator’s preface begins with the following paflage : 

* Ata period like the prefent, when the fabric re:red by the hands 
of tyranny and fuperftition is falling to pieces; when men, more en- 
lightened, have the courage to think for theméelves, unawed by the 
threats of arbitrary power; and when the flame of liberty, kindled by 
the lamp of {cience, extends its influence even to thofe who before 


* See Append. to the S1it Vol. of the Monthly Rev. p. 644. 
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crouched under the rod of defpotifm, any work that tends to pro- 
mote candour, liberality of fentiment, and religious toleration, 
muft be acceptable to that part, at leaft, of the public, who, che- 
rifhing principles of humanity and jultice, confider all mankind as 
brethren.’ 

We mutt here renew our full approbation of that humane 
and Chriftian fpirit, which induced this writer to plead the 
caufe of a defpifed and perfecuted people ; a people whofe fitua- 
tion is moft fingular among the inhabitants of this globe, and 
who appear to be living vouchers for the truth of that doctrine, 
which they themfelves at prefent reject and deteft. “Too much 
reafon, it muft be acknowleged, have the profeflors of Chrifti- 
anity afforded this unhappy people, to render them inimical 
both to them and to their faith,h M. Grégoire, in his reflec 
tions on the moral character of the Jews, attributes the greater 
part of their vices to the oppreffion under which they have la- 
boured. One fhort paragraph, from the notes illuftrating this 
part of thesfubject, we cannot avoid tranfcribing : 

* «Tn one of our cities in France, a Jew being caught exercifing 
atrade, he was dragged before the judge: ‘* 1 have fix children, 
(faid be,) ftretched out amidft filth, and dying of cold and hunger ; 
|, my brother is about to be hanged for a theft, committed through 
defpair: I beg that I may fhare his punifhmenc before 1 become 
guilty.”——* Let us never ceafe to repeat, (adds this benevolent ad- 
5. vocate,)—it is we—we ourfelves who have forced the Jews to be- 
come worthlefs ; and if we ought to be furprized at any thing, it is 
that they are not worfe. Our anccitors facrificed the laws of nature 
to the gratification of their vengeance. Wien fhail we difcharge 
their debts and our own! Is it by perpetuating the misfortunes of 
the Jews, that we acquire a title co the benedictions of pofterity ? 
Waren fhall we reftore the rights of humanity to thofe people, in- 
fthéd by our prejudice, confidered by hatred as intermediate beings 
between us and the brutes, deprived of rank in fociety, feeing no- 
thing around them but contempt, and every-where dragging along 
with them chains bathed in tears ?? 

This worthy curate + of Embermenil, as a man of fenfe and 
reafon, cannot avoid expofing, though with becoming gentle- 
ne(s, fome of the fcruples, fancies, and follies, of the people 
for whom he pleads: among thofe of a lefler kind, he obferves, 
that } ‘it would be a great fin—to go to the fynagogue with- 
out Tephilims, or phylacteries,—not to light lamps in one’s houfe 
on the Sabbath,—and above all, to fit down to table with un- 
wafhen hands.’ On the laft, doctors have been divided, both 
as to the quantity, and the quality, of the water ufed for this 
| ablution, which is faid to have given rife to a number of diffi- 











culties, Neatnefs and decency are requilite among all people ; 
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the Jews have not been confidered as remarkable for thefe quae 
lities. However, our principal reafon for taking notice of 
what the Abbé has faid in this part of his treatife, is of a dif- 
ferent kind. How ealy is it, to point out follies and fancies, 
of a ridiculous nature, in the cuftoms of others, while we ne- 

le&t thofe which are equally fo in our own. ‘A Roman Ca- 
tholic pricft muft have been witnefs to, or engaged in, feveral 
praciices, which can hardly be exceeded, for folly and abfurdi- 
ty, by any that prevail among Jews, or even Heathens. We 
cannot but regret, that a man and a Chriftian, whom there is 
{o much reafon to refpefl and efieem, does not appear to have 
more fully fhaken off thofe peculiarities of the church of 
Rome, which are hardly congruous to the fpirit of the gofpel. 
His candor and charity are large and noble; he deduces the 
fame gencrous confequences in favour of Proteftants, as in re- 
fpect to the Jews; and at the fame time expreiles his with, 
that the faithful Catholic and the loyal fubje@& may be diftin- 
guifhed in the humble writer. (P. 42.) 

We have only to add, refpecting the tranflation, that it ap- 
pears, on the whole, to be well and faith‘ully executed. In 
fome inflances, it might, no aout, have been improved with- 
out any inhdelity to “the original. -When we are told of the 
readinefs with which the Jews advanced money to the king 

and nobility of England, for the expedition of Outremer, fain 
readers may be at a lofs for the writer’s meaning: it might at 
Jeaft have been proper to have added a note, informing them, 
that the word fignifies Leyond the fea, and refers to the Cru/fades. 
Thus it happens to almoft all works, in a degree, that fome 
farther attention would have rendered that which is really va- 
Juable, yet more acceptable and praife-worthy. Hes 








ART _ KV. Sermons cu the Divine Authority, and various Use of the 
Holy § Ay. criptures ¢ Preached in Little Wild itreet, near ncoiet 
Ino Fie! lds; by Samuel Stennett, D. D. vo. pp. 294- 5s. Boards. 
Cadeil. 1790. 

W/E always meet Dr. Stennett with refpect. His prefent 

work confitts of eight difcourfes on the following fub- 

jects and texts: 1. Canon of Scripture afcertained, 2 “Lim, 
lil. 16, 47. IL. Nature of Divine Infpiration; fame text to 
this, and the four following fermons. III. Scriptures proved 
to be divinely infpired. 1V. Various ufe of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. V. O} ‘jections of unbelievers fhewn to be futile and 
groundlefs, VI. Other conclufions, from the facts before 
jtated and proved. VII, Duty which Chriftians owe to the 
ocriptures, Cul, iii. 16, VILL, Subjeét and text the fame. 
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The author wifhes his readers to obferve that, as his defign 
¢ is not polemical but practical, a particular inveftigation is not 
here to be expected: all he intends is, to bring the general 
ideas into a narrow compafs, and place them in a plain ‘and 
eafy light.” The fubje& has been more extenfively confidered 
by other writers, whom thofe who have leifure may confult: 
but certainly a fhorter view, when executed with attention, is 
likely to prove of more general ufe. Few, if any, of thofe 
who have for fome years paft applied to thefe inquiries, have 
neglected to avail themfelves of the diflertation which is to be 
found in Dr. Doddridge’s Family Expefitor, His lectures alfo 
fupply ufeful materials. The former is refpecifully noticed by 
Dr. Stennett. 

Tjhe ftyle of this publication is plain, and fuited to the fub- 
jeff; on proper occafions, fometimes animated. Its defign 
and tendency are truly important and beneficial : it affords a 
brief, but clear view of the leading and principal confiderations 
on the topic propofed, and urges them with warmth on the 
ferious attention and application of the reader. “he Doétor 
infifts on the infpiration of the whole Scriptures: he might, 
perhaps, efteem it trite and needlefs to notice the direClions 
that St. Paul gives to Timothy, rejative to his cloke, parch- 
ments, &c. which do not feem to require any fupernatural in- 
fluence. There may poflibly be other paflages of which the 
fame may be faid. However, while he juftly complains cf thofe 
who are for * cafhiering fome particular parts as interpolations, 
though without any politive proof of this fo injurious a charge,” 
(p- 191, 192.) he {peaks alfo with concern of others, who 
prefer the Gofpels to the Epiftles, (a preference, it may be, of 
long ftanding in the Cariftian church,) or who * introduce 
fuch a diftindtion between revelation, knowlege, prophecy, and 
doétrine, (1 Cor. xiv. 6.) as places the three latter on a difter- 
ent ground of authority from the former :’—yet there have 
been, we believe, not only inquifitive and learned but wife 
and good men, firm friends to Chriftianity, who have thought 
there was fome reafon to maintain this diftinction, 

The doétrine of infpiration is not without its difficulties : as 
to that, termed zn/piration of fuperintendency, which guards the 
writers from any material miitake, we think it is generally 
allowed, that they were left at full liberty to clothe their ideas 
in their own words and phrafes; it may therefore be afked, 
whether this might not, in fome cafes, give room for a degree 
of doubt and uncertainty. It does not, however, appear that 
the Bible was intended to furnifh an exact fyffem of doétrines : 
fyftems have indeed been formed from it by men, and have 
been pafled off as divine: but human they ftill are, whoever 
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would ftamp them with the frgnature of heaven. There are 
articles embraced by fome Chriftians, as founded on the Scrip-« 
tures, which militate againft the common dictates of huma.- 
nity, and yet more againft thofe worthy and honourable fenti- 
ments concerning the righteoufneis, the equity, and benevo- 
Jence, of the Divine nature and government, which are taught 
by revelation; and which, deftitute of that, we fhould pro- 
bably never have entertained. Can we fuppofe, then, that an 
infpired writing can contradict itfelf? or muft we not rather 
conclude that {uch doétrines are falle ?—but we will not purfue 
fuch inquiries ;—-and we haften to finifh this article, by ex- 
prefling our hope and perfuafion that thefe fermons will contri- 
bute to the edification and improvement of Chriitians of every 
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Azt. XVI. Sermons on feveral Subje&s; By William Adams, 
D. D. late Matter of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Arch. 
deacon of Llandaff, 8vo. pp. 380. 5s. Boards. Longman, 
&e. 1790. 

R. Adams is already known to the world as the author of 
tracis and fermons on different fubje€ts. Enyhteen dif- 
courfes conflitute the prefent volume. Four of them, on the 

Lord’s Supper, are from the fame text, Luke xxit. 19. “Two 

others, on Diligence, are from Rom. xii. 11. and two more, 

on Confideration, are from Haggai i. 5. “The remainder are 
as follows; Attainment of eternal life, Mark x.17. Keeping 
the commandments, Matth. xix. 17. Examination of a right 
faith in Chrift, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Sublime motives and princi- 
ples of Chriftianity, Adts xx. 23. Preparation for death, 

2 Kings xx. 1.  Chrittian fanctification, 1 Thefl. v. 23. 

Chriftian charity, 1 Cor. xiii. 4. Chriftian confolation, 

John xvi. 7. Tendency of piety to happinefs, 1 Peter ii. 

13, 14. Kegulation of anger, Ephef. iv. 26. 

The author’s preface informs us, that his ¢ defign in com- 
mitting thefe fheets to the prefs, was to give, or, more pro- 
bably, to leave, a few copies of them to fuch of his friends, as 
he thought would be mott willing to preferve a kind remem- 
brance of him, and to be pleafed with this, perhaps laft, mark 
of his regard for them.’——The event was, we are told by the 
editor, according to the intimation in the above paflage; the 
worthy Doétor died before the Sermons were printed, and even 
before he had felected more than the firft thirteen for the pur- 
pole ; the other five have therefore been added at the difcretion 
of his friends. | | 
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The author’s own account of thefe difcourfes is very juft,— 
$ that the object of moft of them is to enforce the great practical 
principles of Chriftianity, to ftate the true extent of Chriftian 
duty, and to prefcribe the means of attaining to Chriftian per- 
feion.’—He farther obferves that, ¢ if in treating on fubjects 
fo clofely united, the fame fentiments, and of courfea famenefs 
or fimilarity of expreffion too frequently occur, it is hoped that 
their importance to the caufe of religion and to the right govern 
ment of the mind, will be admitted as fome excule for it.’ 

The fermons are, we think, in the general, good, both as to 
ftyle, manner, and matter. The preacher confiders all the 
principles of the gofpel, that are important to us, as having a 
practical tendency. He places religion, as it fhould be placed, 
not ina fet of notions and opinions, but in the temper, the ha- 
bits, and the practice of piety and virtue. ‘The difcourfes are 
not all equal. That on charity isa kind of paraphrafe on the 
celebrated and exceilent chapter on the fubjcé in the firft epiftle 
to the Corinthians: yet we were rather difappointed when we 
obferved that no particular notice was taken of the criginal word 


ayamn, which fhould rather have been rendered LOVE, figni-: 


fying, we apprehend, that Chriftian fpirit of piety and benevo- 
lence, whence, according to the degree in which it prevails, 
every thing that is worthy and valuable may be expected. 
dad the author lived to fuperintend this publication, it migh 
aad the author iived to luperintend this pubiication, it might, 
no doubt, have appeared to greater advantage ; it is, however, 


in its prefent ftate a very ufeful and acceptable volume. Hi...5. 





Arr. XVII. Yhe Hifory of the American Revolution. By David 
Ramfay, M.D. of South Carolina. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 35g in 
each. tos. 6d. Boards. Johnfon, and Stockdale. 1791. 


HE revolution in America is an event too recent for a 

hiftory of it to excite much curiofity, with a view to in- 
formation by the prefent age, within whofe recollection it was 
efected. Such a hittory is compiled for future times; and if 
the facts are fairly ftated, and well digefted and connected, in 
the opinions of thofe who are now perfeétly informed of the re- 
{pective tranfactions, it will be tranfmitted with a recom- 
mendation that will give it authority. This recommenda- 
tion appears to be due to the prefent work, which is written 
with knowlege, penetration, temper, and liberality. We 
could, with pleafure, produce many inftances to juftify this 
approbation: but they would lead us into too wide a field; a 
held, alfo, with which we are well acquainted, from the many 
occalions that we have had to go over it. Suffice it to men- 
ton, that Dr. Ramfay, who is an American, and lately was, 
| if 
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if he is not at prefent, a member of the Congrefs, very properly 
introduces this grand event with a brief retrofpective hiftory of 
North America, from the firft fettlements on that vaft conti- 
nent, down to the events which are his particular objects of 
attention. Dr. R. has already publifhed a hiftory of this re- 
volution in his native province * ; and we fhall only add, asa 
fpecimen of his manner of writing, a paflage relative to a fub- 
ject now eagerly agitated in this country; and the rather, as 
we fhall thus be aided by the fentiments of an American, a 


warm friend to human liberty, and a phyfician. 
‘ In thefe and the other Southern Provinces, domeftic flavery 
wascommon. ‘Though it was not by law forbidden any where, 
et there were comparatively few flaves any where, to the northward 
of Maryland. The peaceable and benevolent religion of the 
Quakers, induced their united oppofition to all traffic of the human, 
race. Many individuals of other denominations, in like manner 
difcountenanced it, but the principal ground of difference on this 
head between the Northern and Southern Provinces, arofe, lefs, 
from religious principles, than from climate, and local circum- 
ftances. In the former, they found it to be for their intereft to 
cultivate their lands with white men, in the latter with thoie of an 
oppofite colour. The ftagnant waters, and low lands, which are fo 
frequent on the fhores of Maryland and Virginia, and on the coals, 
and near the rivers in the Southern Provinces, generate difeafes 
which are more fatal to whites than blacks. ‘I‘here is a phyfical 
difference in the conftitution of thefe varieties of the human fpecies, 
The latter fecrete lefs by the kidnies, and more by the g!ands of the 
ig than the former. This greater degree of tranfpiration renders 
blacks more tolerant of heat, than the whites. ‘The perfpirable 
matter, thrown off by the former, is more feetid than that of the 
latter. It is perhaps owing to thefe circumftancess, that blacks en- 
joy better health, in warm marfhy countries, than whites. 

‘ It is certain, that a great part of the low country in feveral of 
the provinces muft have remained without cultivation, if it had not 
been cultivated by black men. From imagined neceflity, founded 
on the natural ftate of the country, domeftic flavery feemed to be 
forced on the Southern Provinces. It favored cultivation, but prc- 
duced many baneful confequences. It was particularly hoftile to 
the proper education of youth. Induftry, temperance, and abfti- 
nesce, virtues eflential to the health and vigor of both mind and 
body, were with difficulty praétifed, where the labour of flaves pro- 
cured an abundance, not only of the neceffaries, but of the delica- 
cies of life, and where daily opportunities and facilities were offered, 
for early, exceflive, and enervating indulgences. Slavery alfo led 
to the engrofling of land, in the hands of a few. It impeded the 
introduction of labouring freemen, and of courfe diminifhed the 
capacity of the country for active defence, and at the fame time 
endangered internal tranquility, by multiplying a fpecies of inha- 
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bitants, who had no intereft in the foil. For if a flave can have a 
country in the world, it muft be any other in preference to that, in 
which he is compelled to Jabour for a mafter. Such is the force of 
habit, and the pliancy of human nature, that though degrading 
freemen to the condition of flaves, would, to many, be more in- 
tolerable than death, yet Negroes who have been born and bred in 
habits of flavery, are fo well fatisfied with their condition, that 
feveral have been known to reject proffered freedom, and as far as 
circumftances authorize us to judge, emancipation does not appear 
to be the with of the generality of them. ‘The peafantry of few 
countries enjoy as much of the comforts of life, as the flaves, who 
belong to good matters. Intereft concurs with the finer feelings of 
human nature, to induce flave-holders to treat with humanity and 
kindnefs, thofe who are fubje@ed to their will and power. There is 
frequently more happinefs in kitchens than parlours, and life is often 
more pleafantly enjoyed by the flave, than his mafter. The poli- 
tical evils of flavery do not fo much arife from the diftreffes it oc- 
cafions to flaves, as from its diminifhing the incitements to induftry, 
and from its unhappy inflvence on the general ftate of fociety. 
Where it is common, a few grow rich, and live in eafe and luxury, 
but the community is deprived of many of its refources for inde- 
pendent happinefs, and deprefied to a low ftation on the icale of 
national gieatne’s. The aggregate induftry of a country, in which 
flaves and freemen are intermixed, will always be lefs than where 
there is a number of freemen equal to both. Nothing flimulates to 
induftry fo much as intereft. ‘The man who works for another, will 
contrive many artifices to make that work as little as poffible, but 
he who has an immediate profit from his labor, will difregard tafks, 
times and feafons. In fettlements where the foil is cultivated by 
flaves, it fcon becomes unfathionable for freemen to labor, than 
which no greater curfe can befal acountry. ‘The individuals, who 
by the induftry of their flaves are reieafed from the neceflity of per- 
fonal exertions, will be flrongly tempted to many practices injurious 
to themfelves and others. Idlenefs is the parent of every vice, 
while labor of all kinds, favours and facilitates the practice of vir- 
tue. Unhappy is that country, where neceflity compels the ufe of 
flaves, and unhappy are the people, where the original decree of 
Heaven ‘* that man fhould eat his bread in the fweat of his face” 
is by any means whatever generally eluded. 

‘ The influence of thefe cautes was fo extenfive, that though the 
Southern Provinces poflefed the mof fruitful foil and the mildett 
climate, yet they were far inferior to their neighbours in ftrength, 
population, induflry, and aggregate wealih. ‘This inferiority, in- 


‘created or diminithed, with the number of flaves in each province, 


gontrafted with the number of freemen. The fame obfervation 
held good between ditierent parts of the fame province. The fea 
coalt which, from neceility, could be cultivated only by black men, 
was Geficient In many of the enjoyments of life, and lay at the 
mercy ot every bold invader, while the Weltern Country, where 
Cultivation was more generally carried on by freemen, though fettled 
at a later period, fooner attained the means of felf-defence, and, 
relatively, 
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relatively, a greater proportion of thcfe comforts with which a culti, 
vated country rewards its induftrious iohabitants.’ 

The advocates for liberty will not allow any difference 
among thofe who bear the human form: but the colour of the 
fkin, the features of the countenance, and the texture of the 
hair, are notorious diftinGtions: need we wonder, then, when 
a ftudent of the human frame tells us, (and not for the firft 
time,) that * there is a phyfical difference in the conftitution 
of thefe varieties of the human fpecies.’ If in the bodily frame, 
why not in the mind alfo? What Negroe has ever rifen to 
eminence in any art or fcience that calls for mental exertion ? 
while of the white fpecies, the vigour of genius often burfts 
through every depreffion of birth and circumftances, that 
fcemed to doom the pofleffors to poverty and obfcurity ! Need 
we go farther than our author’s affurance, that Negroes are fo 
well fatisfied with their condition, that feveral have been known 
to reject proffered freedom? Now, if this be true, why fhould 
we, at a vaft rifk to ourfelves, raife inferior beings to a rank 
to which they do not afpire, for want of due conceptions, and 
know not how to ufe properly, (their native fituations in 
Africa have never improved!) and which it is impoflible for 
us to forefee the confequences of granting? According to 
Dr. Ramfay, the mafters are the only fufferers by flavery, and 
yet they are contented as well as their flaves. Let us not then 
difturb this mutual content for a fpeculative opinion, agitated 
only among ourfelves: but let every thing that humanity can 
accomplifh, be done, to render their condition as comfortable 
as poffible, in a {tate of dependence and bondage ; to the hard~ 
fhips of which, the poor, of all nations, and all colours, have 
ever been expofed, and (no doubt) ever will be. 

When the Moft Chrittian King affifted the remote Ameri- 
cans to attain liberty, it was not out of kindnefs to them, but 
unkindnefs to his neighbours ; he overlooked his own fubjects 
till they thought of themfelves ; and we have fufferings enough 
at home, both human and brutal, to rectify, sf our humanity 
fuited our intereft. Who ftands up in behalf of our mail-coach 
horfes, which are bought on calculation, to laft fo long as 
to repay purchafe with profit, before they fink under the exer- 
tions to which they are whipped up, as long as they can move? 
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Art. XVIII. Le Philcfophy of Natura! Hifery. By William Smel- 
lie, Member of the Anuquarian and Royal Societies of Edin- 
burgh. 4to. pp. 526. il. 1s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 

AS a ftudy of nature, and its multifarious productions, is pe- 

culiatly the employment of philofophical minds, we do not 
clearly 
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clearly comprehend the diftin@ion attempted, by ftyling this work 
the Philofopby of Natural Hiftory, when it contains only what 
was properly to be fought in fuch a compilation,—-a curfory 
methodical view of natural objedcis, attended with fuch compa- 
rative remarks as they obvioufly fugceft to an inquifitive mind. 
The author gives the following account of the origin and plan 
of his undertaking : 

‘ About fifteen years ago, in a converfation with the late worthy, 
refpectable, and ingenious Lorp KamMes, upon the too general 
neglect of natural Knowledge, his Lordihip juggetted the idea of 
compofing a book on the PuiLosovuy OF NaturaL History. 
In a work of this kind, he propofed that the produdtions of Nature, 
which to us are almolt infinite, fhould, inftead of being treated of 
individually, be arranged under general heads; that, in each of 
thefe divifions, the known faéts, as well as reafonings, fhould be 
collefted and methodifed in the form of regular difcourfes; that as 
few technical terms as poflible fhould be employed; and that all 
the ufeful and amufing views arifing from the different fubjeéts 
fhould be exhibiced in fach a manner as to convey both pleafure 
and information. 

‘ This tafk his Lordfhip was pleafed to think me not altogether 
unqualified to attempt. ‘The idea firuck me. I chought that a 
work of this kind, if executed even with moderate abilities, might 
excite a tafle for exainining the various obje&ts which every where 
folicit our attention. A habit of obfervation refines our feelings. It 
is a fource of interefting amufement, prevents idle or vicious pro- 
penfities, and exalts the mind to a love of virtue and of rational 
entertainment. I likewife refcéted, that men of learning often be- 
tray an ignorance on the moft common fubjects of Natural Hiltory, 
which it is painful to remark.’ 

This ignorance, neverthelefs, will ftill continue among men 
who profefledly engage in particular purfuits, which abftraét their 
atrention from general views; though a work of this kind will 
be ufeful to every one whofe mind is fuficiently at leifure, and 
fully difpofed, to acquire the information that it conveys. This 
will chiefly be the cafe with young perfons, to whom it will 
prove an acceptable guide; for the well-infiructed naturalift is 
already a philofopher. We have perufed the volume with fome 
pleafure, yet not without frequent diflatisfaQion ; pleafure when 
we fee a clear natural arrangement, and diffatisfaGtion when 
we find that arrangement, and the objects under it, occafion- 
ally fubjeCted to eccentric modes of fanciful reafoning. It is 
to be wifhed that our author had conftantly recolleed Lord 
Kaimes’s recommendation, ** that as few technical terms as 
poflible fhould be employed.”” Thefe, we think, might have 
been more generally avoided; for inftance, in the following 
defcription of the eye; 
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« The globe of the eye is compofed of three humours, called 
aqueous, cryftalline, and witreous; and of the retina, ciliary liga- 
ment, andiris. All thefe are contained within the /c/erotica and 
cornea, or capfule of the eye. The white part of the cornea is 
opaque ; but the pupil, or fight of the eye, through which the rays 
of light pais, is tranfparent. ‘The aqueous humour is a menifcus, or 
a convex exteriorly, and concave internally. The cry/alline humour 
is doubly convex; and its exterior convexity is embraced by the 
concave furface of the aqueous, The vitreous humour is likewife a 
menifcus; its concave furface embraces the interior convexity of 
the cryltalline, and its convex furface is encompaffed by the retina, 
which is a fine expanfion of the medullary fibres of the optic nerve 
fpread upon the convex furface of the vitreous humour, and cover. 
ing the bottom of the eye. The ciliary ligament is a ring of fibres, 
which inclofe the edges of the cryftalline, and ftretch in right lines 
towards its center. When thefe fibres contra, the diftance be- 
tween the retina and cryftalline is lengthened; and that diftance is 
fhortened when thefe fibres are in a relaxed ftate. The ¢ris is that 
coloured circle which furrounds the pupil.’ 

‘The nature of the compilation occafions the ftyle to appear 
rather dogmatical, as evidence cannot be expected to corrobo- 
rate every fact aflerted: yet under fuch circumttances it be- 
hoved the writer to keep cautioufly clear of contefted facts, 
doubtful authorities, and difputed theories ; and as Mr, Smellie 
difcovers fo much uniformity in the ceconomy of nature, not 
only among the various tribes of animals, but fo much ana- 
logy between animals and vegetables, we were fomewhat fur- 
prifed to find him ftrenuoufly oppofe the fexual fyftem of the 
Jatter, fo generally adopted: as, from this analogy, he might 
rather have been expected to incline to fuch an inference, even 
without an authority :—but as he has already fuftained an at- 
tack on this ground *, we fhall interfere no farther in it. 

Mr. §. is evidently a man of much perfonal obfervation : 
but as all the productions of nature cannot come under one 
perfon’s infpection, he ought not to rely too confidently on the 
credit of others, without due difcrimination ; and with regard 
to animals at the Cape of Good Hope, we with that he had 
refted on firmer authority than Kolben, efpecially for relations 
that require to be well authenticated. Again, though we ne- 
ver diflected an elephant, we have an idea of his exterior mag 
nitude ; and therefore hefitate on being told that the colon of 
an elephant is two or three feet in diameter +, that is, more 
familiarly, as thick as a pocket of hops, or a fack of wool! 
Such inteftines feem rather fuitable to an animal of the fland- 
ard of the ‘Trojan horfe. Ina work calculated to introduce 
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young minds to a knowlege of nature, the author ought very 
{crupuloufly to adhere to truth; yet to fuch objectionable paf- 
fages as we have already pointed out, others might be added, 
that muft be attributed to hafte in copying or writing. Thus, 
in one place, the author fays—* the ribs, which are eflential to 
the figure of animals, are found equally in man, in quadrupeds, 
in Lirds, in fifhes, and even in the turtle *.? In another place 
at no great diftance, we are told that ¢ birds have zo feparate 
ribs ; but the breaft-bone, which is very large, joins the back- 
bone, and fupplies their place +.” It requires no knowlege of 
birds to decide that one of thefe affertions cannot be true ; and 
every man who has carved a fowl of any kind can decide be- 
tween them. To fifh and quadrupeds, indeed, by a loofenefs 
of expreffion, he is liberal far beyond the truth ; for he affirms 
that * fifhes, /ife land animals, are furnifhed with a back-bone 
and ribs, which run from the head to the tail.’ (p. 80.) Ribs 
are the curved bones that form the cavity of the breaft to con- 
tain the inteftines, or, more properly, to contain thofe organs 
that minifter to refpiration and circulation of the blood: but in 
neither fifh zor land animals do the ribs extend from the head to 
the tail. 

We are never fond of feeing imperfect man prefume to de- 
cide on the intentions of Providence ; as, with all his felf- 
fufficiency, he is but a fmall part of that whole which his pre- 
fumption afpires to explain. Mr. Smellie, among others, 
aflumes this tafk. 

‘ A profuficn of animal life feems to be the general intention of 
Nature. For this purpofe, when not modified or reftrained by the 
incuftry and intelligence of man, fhe uniformly covers the furface 
of the earth with trees and vegetables of every kind, which fupply 
myriads of animated beings with food. But the greateft poffible 
extention of life would ftill be wanting, if animals did not prey 
upon each other. If all animals were to live upon vegetables alone, 
many fpecies, and millions of individuals, which now enjoy life 
and happinefs, could have no exiftence; for the produdtions of the 
earth would not be fufficient to fupport them. But, by making ani- 
mals feed upon each other, the fyftem of animation and of happi- 
nefs is extended to the greateft poflible degree. In this view, Na- 
ture, inftead of being cruel and oppreflive, is highly generous and 
beneficent.’ 

We really do not underftand this argument, built on our 
conftruction of /uch facts only as come under our notice: it is 
pleading the caufe of Kite ver/us Pigeon. Were we to take up 
this argument in behalf of the pigeon, we might, with as much 
plaufibility, urge a negative. No; this cannot be the true 
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reafon; for the fame power that proportions the fecundity of 
animals to mutual depredation, could as eafily have proportioned 
the powers of procreation among all, to harmlefs fociability, 
and to natural decays, as well as to provide a fuperabundance 
of fome to perifh continually and miferably in the bloody jaws of 
others. We do not urge this to obje& to the fyftem of things 
as they are, but to hint that we do not fufficiently comprehend 
all that for which we are hardy enough to account. Is the fol. 
lowing inftance reconcileable to cur ideas of gencrofity and be. 
neficence? Let us afk an oyfter. 


¢ Thefe animals, called trochi, fix themfelves upon an oyfter ora 
mufcle, bore through the fhe!l with their trunk, and devour their 
prey at their leifure. ‘The animal attacked, if a bivalve, may open 
or fhut its fhell; but no efforts of this kind can be of any avail; for 
the trochus remains immoveably fixed till it has completely. fucked 
out the vitals of its prey. In this cruel occupation the trochus cfica 
continues for days, and even weeks, before the life of the animal at- 
tacked is fully extinguifhed.’ 


We do not prefume to enter farther into an argument with 
which we are not fatisfied in others. 

Mr. Smellie is a zealous difciple of M. Lavater, if he does 
not even go beyond his mafter in the phyfiognomonic fludy : 


« The chara&ers of quadrupeds, anc even of fome birds, are in- 
dicated by obfcure refemblances between the lineaments of their 
faces, and thofe of men of different features and difpofitions. Some 
men, in the general expreflion of their countenances, refemble 
goats, others fheep, others oxen, others {fwine, others lions, others 
dogs, others foxes, others owls, others hawks, Even in particular 
races of the fame fpecies, fimilarities of this kind may be traced. [ 
know fome men who refemble terriers, others greyhounds, others 
f{paniels, others the fhepherd’s dog, others the lap-dog, &c. Some 
of thefe refemblances may be regarded as fanciful, and perhaps they 
frequently are. But, in general, when the refemblance to a parti- 
cular animal is ftrongly marked in a human countenance, the dif- 
ce. of the man have a ftri‘ing affinity to thofe of the animal. 

en who refemble the fox are uniformly cunning and deceitful. 
Thofe who refemble the ox are dull, flupid, and phlegmatic. Thofe 
who refemble the lion are bold, open, generous, and witty. Thofe 
who refemble the cat are circumfpe&, defigning, and avaricious. 
Thofe who refemble the greyhound are vigilant, aflive, and fmart. 
Thofe who refemble the lap-dog are vain, prefumptuous, petulant, 
and mifchievous. ‘Thofe who refemble the fow are difeuftful both 
in their appearance and in their difpofitions. ‘Thofe who refemble a 
crofs-made horfe are crue], unfeeling, and highly felfith. ‘hofe 
who refemble the fpaniel, of whom the examples are numerous, are 
fawning, mean, and parafitical. Thofe who refemble the fheep are 
dull, timid, and inofienfive’ Thole who refemble the goat are 
fanciful, obftinate, and Jibidinows. ‘Thofe who refemble a fine 
horfe are intrepid, genercus, tractable, and good-humoured, ‘Thofe 
whe 
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who refemble a hawk are quick, defultory, and ingenious. Thofe 
who refemble the owl are dark, defigning, and treacherous. Thofe 
who refemble the bee are active, ignorant, and induftrious. It is 
needlefs to multiply examples. Every man’s recollection and ob- 
fervation will farnifh him with numberlefs coincidences between the 
fimilarities in ftructure and features to particular animals, and the 
forf, difpofitions, and manners, of the men who poffefs them.’ 

Thefe refemblances, however, appear to depend more on 
fancy than on principles; for the author may affign the like- 
nefs of a particular man to a goat, when another may infift on 
his having the features of a fheep or a calf ;—and fhould the 
conftruction of his difpofition differ as much as the opinion of 
his countenance, we are all at random. When we are difpofed 
to indulge a ludicrous conceit, we can take up a forked radifh, 
or acarrot of a whimfical form, and pronounce a likenefs be- 
tween the root and fome perfon that may meet it in our playful 
imagination: nor are we lefs tempted to fmile at refemblances 
thus gravely pronounced, and at the conformity of difpofitions 
added to complete the theory. | 

In treating of the fociety of animals, Mr. S. begins, as ufual, 
under other heads, with man; and affigns the motives cur- 
rently urged to account for the origin of political fociety : 

«In countries thinly peopled with favages, it is extremely pro- 
bable, that focieties are formed by the gradual union of families and 
tribes. The increafe of power arifing trom mutual affiftance, and a 
thoufand other comfortable circumftances, foon contribute to ce- 
ment more firmly the affociated members. Some of the arts of life, 
befide that of hunting, are occafionally difcovered either by acci- 
dent or by the ingenuity of individuals. In this manner, gradual 
advances are made. from the favage to the civilized condition of 
mankind.’ 

We doubt, however, that this plaufible mode of forming 
communities is too regular to be often true; and points out 
rather what ought to be, than what is. How the tribes of 
Britons firft came here, is for ever hidden in oblivion: but the 
feveral influxes of other people, that afterward filled the coun- 
try, came hither on far different motives. The fhort way, 
however, to fettle this point, is to examine the ftate of native 
favage fociety: for were this beautiful union of families and 
tribes, for the fake of ftrength and common good, fo inftin&tive 
a motive of aflociation, we fhould have found the aborigines of 
North America one immenfe populous fraternity, inftead of being 
fmall fcattered hoftile tribes, whofe antipathies have kept them 
low in numbers, and remote from each other. Even the newly 
difcovered iflands, in the Southern Ocean, are not on more fo- 
cial terms. 


Rev, JUNE 1791. O Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding the objections which we have ftated againft 
fome particulars in this work, it contains, on the whole, abun- 
dance of agreeable and ufeful knowlege, for thofe who wifh for 
a general idea of natural hiftory ; and where the author ap~ 
pears open to animadverfion, it is rather for his aiming at too 
much to fulfil his title, than from deficiency. N. 





Art. XIX. Précis de l’Hiffoire de France. A concife Hiftory of 
France, from the Ettablifhment of the Monarchy to the prefent 
Time, Extraéted from the bett Writers, by Mr. Des Carrieres, 
Vol.[. 8vo. pp. 256. 78. Boards. Cadell. 1791. 


FTER the wonderful change which has lately taken place 

in the political {tate of France, the hiftory of that coun- 

try may be regarded as ‘‘a tale of other times :” but it will be 
always a tale full of important inftruction, both to governors 
and {ubjects. The principal heads of this hiftory are related in 
the work now before us, with a fpirit of freedom which does 
credit to the writer. The materials are judicioufly felected 
from the principal French hiftorians, particularly Millot; and 
the narrative is enlivened, and rendered interefting, by many 
juft and pertinent reflections, The French original and the 
Englifh tranflation are printed on oppofite pages. Of the dat- 
ter we fhall give a fhort fpecimen, in the following account of 
the manner in which Philip 1V. furnamed the Fair, treated 
a clergy ; and of his aflembling, for the firft time, the Tiers 

tats : 


‘ Philip the Fair had a more dangerous enemy in pope Boniface 
VIII. capable of throwing a'l Europe in confufion, if he had not had 
to deal with an inflexible prince. ‘This pontiff, full of pride, ambi- 
tion, and audacity, who had arrived at the Holy See by taking ad- 
vantage of the fimplicity of his predeceflor, whom he had perfuaded to 
refign, and whom he afterwards caufed to die in prifon, would arro- 
gate to himfelf the arbitration of the differences between Philip and 
his vaflals. It was given him to ucderftand, that he had no order 
to give in that matter; that the king refpected him as the chief of 
the religion, but had no need of him to reign. Pride, thus wound- 
ed, does not ealily parcon: the pontiff foon revenged himéfelf. 
Philip, wanting money, and unwilling te opprefs the other claffes 
of citizens, already exhaufted by fubfidies, thought with reafon, that 
the ecclefiafticks, being members of the flate as well as others, 
ought to contribute toward its fupport, and laid an impoft upon the 
clergy. Some of thetr members complained to Boniface, who im 
mediately iffued a bull, and without mentioning France in particu- 
lar, forbade every clerk, prelate, monk, &c. under pain of excom- 
munication, to pay to the laity any fort of tax, under what name 
foever, without permiflion of the Holy See, Philip made ufe of re- 

prifals, 
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rifals, and without mentioning Rome, forbade anv one to tranfport 
out of the kingdom, money, jewels, arms, provifions, &c. with- 
out permiffion, figned by his hand. A new bull, ftill more rath, 
was followed by a manitefto of Philip. Boniface in his fury has re- 
courfe to thofe arms which unhappily have but too much power 
over minds enflaved by ignorance, and blinded by fuperiticion. 
This arrogant pontiff fulminates bu!l upon bull; declaring, that 
God has eftabl:fhed him over kings and kingdoms, to pull down, 
deftroy, ruin, dilperfe, edify and plant ; orders the clergy of France 
to e, to deliberate on the reform of the ftate; acquaints the 
kih@that he may repair there, or fend fome one, to hear, fays he, 
the judgment of God and of us; and in the mean while fummonles 
him, under pain of excommunication, to acknowledge that he 
holds the temporal fovereignty of his kingdom from the pope. The 
leat of thefe ftrokes would have dethroned a Lewis the Meck. 
Philip the Fair oppofed them with immoveable firmnefs. He caufed 
one of the bulls of Boniface to be publicly burnt, without any re- 
gard to his dignity; and if, in his anger, he went fo far as to write 
him aa injurious letter, wherein he reproached him with foolifhnefs ; 
on the other hand, he had the prudence to affemble the States Ge- 
neral of the kingdom. ‘The ‘Third Eftate, or Commons, was con- 
voked for the firit time ; Philip following in this the example which 
had been given him fome years before, by Edward I. who, when in 
want Of fubfidies, having aflembled the parliament of England, 
then for the firft time likewife convoked the deputies of boroughs, 
or the Commons: ‘* Becaufe,”’ faid he, ‘ it is juft that all fhould 
approve that which regards the intereft of all, and that common 
danger fhould be repelled by common efforts.’ 

‘ Ir cannot be eafily conceived, that an ambitious prince, fuch 
as Philip the Fair, could have convoked the States of the nation, 
and given the Commons admiffion thither, This aflembly might 
have proved formidable to the fovereign, if the three orders had 
confpired to limit his power. But as they were in difcord among 
themfelves, and divided by particular interefts, a common intereit 
fhould unite them againft the enterprifes of Boniface. It was of 
importance to Philip, that the nation fhould acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of his crown. The tyrannic exactions of the court of 
Rome, had for a long time prepared their minds; and the king’s 
confidence could not fail to infpire them with an unanimous zeal. 
Befides, he wifhed above all things to raife money. ‘The greatett 
pert of impofitions fell upon the citizens. By joining the Third 
Eftate to the Clergy and Nobility, means were found to obtain ea- 
fly that which it was hazardous to exact with perpetual rigour. 
‘‘ The people,” faid Stephen Pafquier, ‘* pleafed with the honour 
they receive by being confulted, run with joy to thefe general diets, 
and become more hearty promifers of what they are afked.” 

‘ Philip had all the fuccefs he could expeé from this extraordi- 
hary aflembly. The three orders of the ftate feparately gave their 
pinion in favour of the independence of the crown; the nobles, 
and the commons, in the matt decifive manner, and the ftrongeft 
terms; the clergy, at firft, by shifting, by trying to excufe the 
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pope, and cautioufly treating the head of the church ;—fuch was 
the imbecilicy of thofe, who, however, were at that time almof 
the only perfons in France able to read.’ 

The reader will eafily perceive, in this fpecimen, too much 
of the Gallic idiom, to entitle the tranflator to great praife for 
the propriety of his Englifh ftyle. 

The work is, however, on the whole, as far as it is executed, 
a good abridgement of the Hiftory of France, It will be com- 


pleted in a fecond volume, fpeedily to be publifhed. E 





Art. XX. Tranfa&ions of the Society inftituted at London, for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufadures, and Commerce; with the 
Premiums offered in the Year 1790. Vol. VIII. 8vo. pp. 
416. 4s. Boards. Dodfley, Becket, &c. 1790. 


W E have fo often had occafion to mention this refpectable 

fociety, and the ufeful objects of its purfuit, that it is 
only neceflary, at this time, to premife, that the fame general 
arrangement is obferved in the prefent volume, as in thofe 
that have preceded it. ‘Ivhe papers here communicated, are 
divided into five clafles, viz. Agriculture, Chemifiry, Manu- 
aétures, Mechanics, and Colonies and Trade. 

The firft clafs among the papers on agriculture is appropri- 
ated to the account of the various kinds of trees that have been 
planted in this year, by the fuccefsful candidates for the pre- 
miums, offered by the fociety. ‘“Thefe occur in the following 


order : 

The gold medal, for planting acorns. To John Morfe of Nore 
wich, Efq. twenty-five acres planted—fix acres, arable land, 
in rows at fix feet diftance and ploughed in with wheat— 
and nineteen acres, heath land, in rows at fix feet diftance, 
three rows of acorns and one of Scotch firs to nurfe up the 
acorns. 

The gold medal, for planting Spanifh chefnuts, Mr. Jofeph Cow- 
lifhaw—fix acres. 

Elms, the gold medal. To Richard Slater Milnes, Efg. of 
Foyfton near Ferry-bridge, Yorkfhire—for planting 20,000 
Englifh elms. 

Larch trees, the gold medal. To the fame, for planting 200,000 
larch trees. 

The filver medal. To Mr. George Wright, of Anfton, York- 
fhire, for planting 11,573 larch trees. 

Afb, the gold medal. ‘To Richard Lord Bifhop of Landaff, for 
planting 11,000 afh plants intermixed with 3,200 oaks, 
2,000 elms, 2,000 beech, 2,000 fycamore, and 650 Caro- 
lina poplers, 
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By thefe notices, it appears that the planting of ufeful timber 
trees, particularly the larch, continues to encreafe, under the 
aufpices of this fociety. 

The next three papers are on the difeafe called curled tops in 
potatoes. The firft is by Mr. William Hollins, who endea- 
yours to convince the reader that this diforder is produced en- 
tirely by feed that has been raifed in confequence of a Jate luxu- 
riant growth in the preceding fcafon. 

The fecond paper is by Mr. William Pitt, and the third by 
Mr. John Holt; both of whom maintain that it arifes from 
what they call degenerated varieties, without giving any diftinct 
notion of what they mean by this term. We are forry to find 
fo much hypothetical reafoning on this interefting fubject 
adopted by all thefe writers, fo that nothing conclufive can be 
gathered from their communications. ‘The fociety, unable to 
afcertain to whom the premium (thirty guineas) was due, di- 
vided it among them. We fear that this decifion may induce 
others, in future, to come forward as competitors for pre- 
miums, who may have their theories fupported only by vague 
and unfatisfactory reafoning ; which has proved, for many cen- 
turies, the bane of agriculture. 

Mr. Prefgrove, of Bourn, in Lincolnfhire, gives an account 
of his fuccefs in feeding cattle with potatoes ; he having culti- 
vated eight acres and fifteen perches of land with potatoes, for 
the fole purpofe cf feeding cattle with them: for which he ob- 
tained the fociety’s premium of twenty guineas. The profit or 
Jofs of this enterprife does not clearly appear from this ftate- 
ment, but Mr. P. feems to have been fatisfied with his fuce 
cels. 

Mr. Thomas Noyes, of Parkfarm, near Eltham, having 
obtained the filver medal and ten guineas, as a premium for 
ftall feeding horfes, defcribes, in the next paper, his mode of 
practice. ‘he horfes were fed, during the whole {ummer, on 
green tares; and he found the practice very beneficial both for 
horfes and other cattle. We have often been furprized that ftall 
feeding of horfes and other beafts in fummer, on tares, clover, 

lucerne, faintfoin, &c. fhould be fo little practifed in England ; 
as it is doubilefs a plan that might be followed, on many o¢ca- 
fions, with great economy :—nothing but inattention can have 
made our farmers overiook this economical practice. 

Mr. John Bail, who gained the premium in the preceding 
year, for cultivating rhubarb, has again obtained the gold me- 
dal. He has now raifed upward of fix hundred plants which 
were put out at iix feet diitance from each other, and were pro- 
perly attended. This gentleman finds the guality of the rhu- 
barb raifed by him to be very goud, aad it profpers abundautly. 
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Mr. Haywood, apothecary at Banbury, who obtained the fe. 
cond premium, confirms this opinion. 

The moft important paper, in this department, is an account 
of afuccefsful undertaking, by Thomas Quayle, Efq. of Read- 
ing, Berks, for gaining, from the fea, one hundred and ten 
acres and nineteen falls of land, in Dengey hundred, Effex. 
The details of this important improvement are here {pecified 
with much minutenefs ; and as it appears that the operations 
have becn carried on with great judgment, we recommend this 
article to the attention of gentlemen who have land fimilarly 
circumftanced. As aiy abridgement of thefe operations would 
prove unfatisfafory, we mult refer to the work itfelf. 

A fimilar undertaking, on a fmaller fcale, by Mr. Thomas 
Lee of Tolefbury in Effex, is defcribed in another article. —He 
gained upward of thirty acres of falt marfh at Goldhanger in 
the fame county ; and his paper deferves alfo to be confulted. 

Some account of the management of bees, by John Lane 
and Simon Manley, follow in the next two articles. It ap- 
pears that thefe induftrious mechanics have each feparately been 
in the practice of keeping a great number of bee-hives for 
about thirty years paft; and they feverally fpecify their mode 
of practice. It does not appear that the bufinefs has been very 
profitable, as they both complain of poverty. 

The only paper tn chemiffry, that occurs in this volume, is 
an account of a difcovery of a mode of generating yeaft from a 
decoction of malt, without addition of any fort. This difco- 
very was made by a fervant (Jofeph Seynor) of the Rev. Mr. 
William Mafon of Afton, near Rotheram. 

Our readers will recolle& the account of the experiments of 
the ingenious Mr. Henry, publifhed in the Memoirs of the 
Philofophical Society of Manchefter * ; by which he obtained 
a quantity of yeaft from a decoction of malt, after having im- 
pregnated that deco€tion with a quantity of fixed air. The 
prefent experiments tend to fhew that this addition of fixed 
air is not at all neceffary; and that yeaft, in proper circum- 
ftances, may, z#t any time, be generated from a folution of 
malt per fe. 

It has been long known that the juice of the grape entered 
into fermentation of itfelf, without any addition; and that, in 
confequence of that fermentation, a quantity of yeaft is always 
generated :—yet, till the prefent moment, it never feems to 
have been fufpected, that it was poflible to excite this fer- 
mentation, in a decodtion of malt, without adding yeaft to it, 
or fixed air, according to Mr. Henry’s method. 








* See Review, vol. lxxiv. page 350. 
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Honeft Jofeph Seynor, however, has now difcovered, by a 
little attention and care, that the vinous fermentation may be 
excited in wort, .as well as in vine juice merely by itfelf: but 
the fermentation does not go on fo readily in the malt decoction 
as in the vinous juice, and the following circumftances are 
fpecified as neceflary for fucceeding in this experiment. 

ft, That the procefs be begun with a {mall quantity of the 
decoction of malt. 

adly, That it be kept in an equal degree of heat; and, 

3dly, When the fermentation is begun, it fhould be affifted 
and augmented with frefh additions of the fame liquor. 

The recipe for procuring yeatt is as follows: 


« Procure three wooden veffels of different fizes and apertures, 
one capable of holding two quarts, the other three or four, and the 
third five or fix: boil a quarter of a peck of malt for about eight or 
ten minutes in three pints of water; and when a quart is poured off 
from the grains, let it ftand in a cocl place till not quite cold, but 
retaining that degree of heat which the brewers ufually find to be 
proper when they begin to work theff liquor. ‘Then remove the 
‘ veffel into fome warm fituation near a fire, where the thermometer 
ftands between 70 and 80 degrees (Fahrenheir), and here let it re- 
main till the fermentation begins, which will be plainly perceived 
within thirty hours; add then two quarts more of a like decoétion 
of malt, when cool, as the irft was; and mix the whole in the 
larger fized veffel, and ftir it wellin, which muft be repeated in the 
vfual way, as it rifesin a common vat: then add a ftill greater 
quantity of the fame decoction, to be worked in the largeft veffel, 
which will produce yealt enough for a brewing of forty gal- 
lons.’ 

This experiment was repeated under the infpetion of the 
committee of chemiftry, and was found to fucceed. 

Under the article manufactures, the fociety mention that, in 
addition to the important information communicated by Mifs 
Henrietta Rhodes, and by the Rev. Mr. Swayne, concerning 
the practicability of rearing filk worms in this country, as men- 
tioned in the former volumes of the fociety’s tranfactions, § it had 
appeared in evidence to the committee, to whofe confideration 
this bufinefs had been referred, that filk can be advantageoufly 
cultivated and produced in England ; and it was the opinion 
of the claimant this year, (Mr. Salvatore Bertezen,) that this 
climate is better adapted to the breeding of filk worms than Italy 
itfelf; for he believes the great heats of ltaly are much more 
detrimental to the worms than any fogs or moifture of this 
country.” ‘Ivhe gold medal was decreed to Mr. Bertezen for 
filk produced in this country. 

_ An ingenious improvement of the filk loom, by Mr. Sholl, 
fs defcribed in the next article, illuftrated with a plate. It is 
O 4 recommended 
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recommended as being cheaper, and in feveral refpects more 
convenient, than the common loom. | 

In mechanics, is mentioned a mode of fubdividing a nonius 
or vernier, by Mr. John Adams, of the academy of Edmon- 
ton; wiich is, in feveral refpects, more convenient than that 
which has been hitherto adopted. We are alfo informed of an 
improvement on the jack for raifing great weights, by Mr. 
Mocock, of Southwark. The improvement confifts in the 
addition of a click and ratchet, by which it is prevented from 
running down, in cafe of any part of the machinery accident- 
ally giving way, fo as to guard againft accidents to which the 
workmen were otherwife expofed. It is illuftrated by a plate. 

We have here alfo feveral atteftations of the fuccefs that has 
attended the ufe of the gun harpoon in the whale fifheries, which 
feems to be coming more and more into ufe, 

We have likewife a defcription of a machine for draining 
ponds, &c. without difturbing the mud, by Lieut. Col. Danfey : 
but the apparatus will beft be underftood by infpecting the 

late. 

' ‘This department is concluded with a defcription of an im- 
proved hydrometer, by Mr. Matthew Quin, of Newington- 
green, illuftrated by a plate; to which we refer the curious 
yeader. 

The laf clafs of communication, is thofe refpefting colonies; 
and in it we find an account of the cinnamon trees in Jamaica, 
by Dr. Dancer. We had formerly occafion to take notice 
that the firft of thefe trees, which were feen in that part of 
the world, were obtained out of a French fhip captured by 
Admiral Lord Rodney.—We are now told that the trees thrive 
extremely well; that they have yielded feeds in abundance, 
which are productive; that many plants have been raifed from 
thefe feeds, which profper extremely in the cultivated parts of 
the ifland ; and that the birds being very fond of the feeds, it 
is probable they may be thus, in time, fpread over the moft de- 
fart parts of that country. Some fpecimens of the bark were 
{ent home; which prove, inconteftibly, that it is the true cin- 
namon tree ;—fo that, ina few years, we fhall have that valu- 
able aromatic in great abundance. 

From this brief enumeration, it will appear that, by means of 
this fociety, the attention of the public continues to be direéied 
to many uleful purfuits, that might otherwile have efcaped their 
notice. 

_ The volume is concluded with a lift of premiums for the en- 
fuing year, and the other lifts as ufual. 

<> In confequence of the indifpofition of the Reviewer to 
whom this article was referred, it has been much delayed. 
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Art. XXI. Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. If, 
[ Article concluded from our laft Vol. p. 421. | 


Lirerary Crass. Art. III. 
An Effay on Rythmical Meafures. By Walter Young, AZ. 4. 
F.R.S. Edin. and Minifler of the Gofpel at Erfkine. 

Nn this ingenious and well-written eflay, the author accounts 

for and defcribes many things which,—though regularly bred 

muficians muft, by gradual ftudy and experience, know and 

fee] them,—reafon and philofophy were neceflary to illuitrate. 

We fhall give our readers the introductory periods of this 

article, aS fpecimens of the clearneis and elegance of the 
author’s ftyle: 

¢ Man is formed to derive pleafure from a variety of different 
fources. Many of his pleafures are communicated by the channel 
of the external fenfes. Each of thefe has particular clafles of ob- 
jects that are fuited to its gratification; and thele, being diffuled in 
great abundance through the works of nature, or framed by the art 
and ingenuity of men, become to him a fource of frequent and di. 
verfified enjoyment. 

‘ The pleafures which we receive through the fenfes of feeing and 
of hearing have ever been accounted of a nobler and more dignified 
nature than thofe which we receive by means of the other fenfes. 
They are intimately connected with, and feem, in a great meafure, 
to depend upon, certain higher faculties of human nature, which 
have fometimes been called internal fenfes. A fenfibility to them 
is poffefled by different men in very different degrees, and confers 
upon fome men a real fuperiority to others: ‘Che inferior animals 
do not appear to be, in any degree, pofleffed of it. It is fufceptible 
of cultivation and improvement. ‘Che man, therefore, who poflefles 
it in a high degree, whilit he has an exquifite enjoyment of all the 
pleafures which are peculiar to thofe fenfes, derives, at the fame 
time, an additional fatisfaction from the flattering confcioufne!:, 
not only that he is exalted above the inferior animals, but that he 
is more perfeét in his kind, and more high!y improved, than many 
who belong to his own f{pecies. Accordingly, thefe pleafures have, 
in all ages, been fought e{ter with eagerneis. Men of the greatelt 
abilities have employed themielves in tracing out their natore, in- 
yeftigating the different internal fenfes upon which they depend, 
and difcovering the various objects that are fuited to communicate 
them. The greateit efforts of human ingenuity have been direéted to 
obrain thefe objects, and to prefent them in their moft perfect fate. 

* Among the internal fenfes upon which thefe pleafures are found 
greatly to depend, the perception of order and proportion feems to 
have a principal place. Order and proportion are generally dif- 
covered, in a certain degree, in every thing that communicates im- 
meciate pleafure, either to our fight or hearing. When, from any 
particular circumflance, they happen not to be perceived, the plea- 
jure 1s always greatly abated; in fome cafes it is altogether de- 
ftroyed, 
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firoyed. ‘That fome kind of arrangement and proportion of parts is 
~ effential to every thing which is accounted beautiful, is generally 
acknowledged. Leis dowdt cao be entertained with regard to the 
objeéis of hearing. It is an eftsblithed fact, that no founds can give 
great pleafure to the ear, unlefs they are related to one another 
according to certain proporiions, and are difpoled in a certain order, 
It is equally eftablifhed, that when founds in fuccefion are fo re- 
Jated, the pleafure which they afford is very imperfect, unlefs their 
refpective durations are regulated according to certain meafures, 
Mankind are greatly diverfified with regard to the power which they 
poflefs of perceiving thefe relations. Some men have that power ia 
a much higher degree than ethers. Some men have a very nice 
perception of thefe relations in one clafs of objects, while they 
feem to be fcarcely fenfible of them in other clafles. Thefe dif- 
ferences amo:ngft men are undoubtedly owing in a great meafure, 
to habit and cultivation. They feem, however, to depend alfo, in 
a confiderable degree, upon natural conftitution.’ 

We are ready to fubfcribe to the author’s opinion, that time, 
or meafure, in mufic, conftitutes a very eflential part of its 
beauty: but not * that a feries of notes, proportioned in tone 
with the utmoft nicety, and arranged with the greateft art, if 
no meaiure or proportional duration is obferved in them, will 
communicate xo pleafure, but, on the contrary, will create dif- 

uft.? Harmony will give pleafure without melody, as melody 
will afford delight unaccompanied by harmony. We may in- 
fiance parochial pfalmody, and chanting in cathedrals in four 
parts, which, though devoid of regular rythm, afford pleafure 
to the lovers of harmony; and the fingle chord produced by 
the olian harp, is delightful to ears well organized. 

The author’s remark, (p. 58,) that rythm in the mufic of 
the ancients was regulated in a great meafure, by that of the 
poetry to which it was adapicd, is the opinion of moft writers 
on the fubject: but his obfervation, that § mufic has been fo much 
cultivated and improved by the moderns, that it is enabled to 
fubfift alone, and in that fituation to produce very pleafing 
effets,’—though more uncommon, is not lefs true; as all 
lovers of mufic, who hear the admirable /yanphonies of Haydn, 
will readily allow. 

* in poetry, the proportion in duration of fingle contiguous 
founds feldom exceeds that of two to one—but in mufic, other 
proportions of duration muft be admitted.’ 

The author then analyfes the different meafures of common 
and fingle time into accented and unaccented parts of a bar, con- 
fifting of units—ingenioufly fhewing, that thefe portions, 
however divided and fubdivided into fmaller intervals of time, 
are fufficiently retained in mind to ferve as ftandards for their. 
aliquot parts. * Hence the firft note of each parcel, being 
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marked by a particular effort of the mind, and in a manner 
reprefenting the whole parcel or divifion, ftrikes it ftronger 
than the reft, and is therefore conceived to be louder.’ 

¢ Combinations of two, three, or four bars are called mufical 
phrafes, ftrains,’ or portions of ftrains. ‘ If we are unac- 
quainted with a piece of mufic, and do not at firft perceive the 
meafure, we are kept, during its performance, in a difagreeable 
ftate of fufpenfe, and are unable to liften with any degree of 
pleafure or fatisfaction.’ 

It is very judicioufly faid by Mr. Young, that ¢ the meafure 
is moft eafily perceived when the bars naturally combine into 
twos or fours, and when of thefe combinations, the whole or 
each part of the piece contains a determinate even number.’ 
What the French denominate phra/es menses or broken 
phrafes, in mufic, * occur more rarely in the“later compofi~ 
tions than in thofe of the laft century.’ 

Refts, paufes, and relaxation of the meafure, exprefled by 
the word ralentando in modern mufic, are, we think, here de- 
fcribed with clearnefs and precifion: 

‘ After a diflint imprefiion has been obtained of the units of 
which a rythmical fuccefficn is compofed, and of the parcels accord- 
ing to which it is conftructed, we do not lofe that impreflion, 
although the fucceffion fhould ftop, or no found be heard, during 
the time of one or more of the units. Thefe vacantor filent times, 
if they are not too long continued, we reckon with nearly the fame 
eafe and certainty, as if they had all been exprefied by founds; and 
we clearly perceive the particular part of the meafure at which the 
fuccefion of founds recommences. Thefe filent times are called 
refis in mulic, and are always accounted as part of the meafure, 
But this is not allk We can ina manner flop the courfe of the 
rythmical movement, or fufpend the flow of the units, during a 
time which is either indeterminate, or of which we take no exact 
account, and proceed afterwards as if no fuch paufe had been made. 
Thefe ad libitum paufes, as they are called in mufic, are feldom 
taken into the meafure, or confidered as making any part of it. 
The intention of them is to roufe and itrike the mind of the hearer; 
and there are various occafions on which they may be introduced 
with very happy effect. Modern muficians often ufe them as op- 
portunities of difplaying the extent of their invention and execution, 
when lofing fight of the compofer, giving the reins to their fancy, 


and little regarding rule or meafure, they entertain their hearers, 


with a feries of rapid divifions through the whole compafs of their 
inftrument, and of uncommon and irregular modulations. But 
farther, we can not only fufpend for a time the courfe of the ryth- 
mical movement in the manner above defcribed, we can alfo render 
it occafionally flower or quicker, by increafing or leflening the di- 
menfion of the unit, when we with to exprefs a heavy languid 
moveinent, Or One that is light and animated; and after having 
executed a part of the fucceflion in that manner, we ¢an often, with 
great 
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great accuracy, refume our firft unit, or return to Oar original time, 
We probably do this with moit certainty, when this enlargement or 
diminution of the unit is made in fome fenfible proportion, as that of 
twotoone. This practice, and the eficéts of it, were well known 
to the ancients. They made it a branch of their ry:hmical inftitu- 
tion, under the title of Ayayy éubusx7, or Dudtus Rythmicus.’ 

The fubject of mufical rythm has been lately treated by 
Padre Sacchi, in Italy, in his tract entitled, Del Tempo nella 
Mufica; and by M. Chabanon, in his Difertation on Mufie 
confidered in fel and in its connexion with Poetry and the Theatre, 
in France; as well as by the Count de la Cepece, in his Poetique 
dela Mufique: but, in our opinion, lefs fuccefstully than by the 
author before us; who, in defcribing common and well-known 
things to mulicians, in good language, gives them both im- 
portance, and‘an air of novelty. 

Poetical rythm having been more frequently treated, has left 
fewer dilcoveries to be made, and fewer new precepts to recom- 
mend and enforce: but ingenuity and clearnefs are manifefted 
here as well as in the preceding part of this eflay: 

‘ I¢ has already been remarked, (fays cur author,) that words 

eing compofed of fyllables which differ in length according to 
certain proportions, are fufceptible of rythm. In all compofitions, 
therefore, the object of which is to pleafe and to affect, it has been 
the general practice to arrange the words in fome agreeable rythm. 
One very common method for attaining this end has been, to form 
the words into parcels, according to certain meafures and propor- 
tions; and in order that thefe parcels may be more readily per- 
ceived and attended to by the reader, to write them out in feparate 
lines. 

‘ This poetical rythm cannot poflibly be fo various and compli- 
cated as the mufical. ‘The fame principles, however, to a certain 
extent, take place in both. We find in poetry {mail intervals or 
units of time regularly divided and combined. ‘The divifions, in- 
deed, cannot poilibly be fo minute as they ofcen are in mufic; nei- 
ther are the parcels fo equal and uniform. We have alfo in poetry 
accented and feeble founds; and verfes, like mufical ftrains, are 
ofien introduced by one or more feeble founds, which fometimes 
are compenfated at the end of the verfe, and at other times are not, 
In poetry, as in mufic, we often make up a part of the meafure by 
refts or filent times, In reciting verfes, too, we can make indefi- 

ite paufes; and we are often infenfibly led by the fevtiments or by 
the firucture of the words, to execute the dudus rythmicus, or occa- 
tionally to accelerate or retard the movement.’ 

In the fecond part of this effay, the fubje& of mufical and 
peetical rythm is ably purfued to a confiderable length, with 
references to particular compofitions by Haydn and others, 
which feem to imply in the author a knowlege of practical as 
vell as of fpeculative mufie. 
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What Mr. Young fays of the want of a regular phrafeology 
jn Sqqaeee and ancient church mulic, is true; and feems to 


, accgunt for the difufe of (uch mufic, particularly in themufical 


drafffa, where fymmetry of phrafe, toa certain degree, is necef- 
fary to the metre of the verfc and intelligence of its fenti- 
ments. 

We fhould be glad to follow the author in his reflections on 
our rythmical powers, applied to the arrangement of fyllables 
as well as of inarticulate founds: but the fhort fpace allotted to 
articles of this kind will only permit us to add, to what we 
have already faid, a recommendation, to curious inquirers into 
the arcana of mufical and poetical rythm, to perufe the whole 


article. PD B.. 


Papers in the PHYSICAL Crass, omitted inour former Article, 
relative to this Part of the Volume. 


Of certain natural Appearances of the Ground, on the Hill of Ar- 
thur’s Seat. By James Hutton, AZ. D. F. R.S. Edin. and 
Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture at Paris. 


The appearances here defcribed with much accuracy, exhi- 
bited a curious phenomenon; and Dr. H.’s account of them 
reminds us of the marks frequently feen on turfed ground, in 
many parts of this ifland, and generally called, by the common 
people, fairy circles*. “The appearances obferved on the hill of 
Arthur’s Seat, however, were not circular, but ran in a nar- 
row irregular ftripe, from nine to twelve inches broad; and 
refembled neither fheep-track nor foot-path: the length, about 
200 yards, traverfing the fhoulder of the hill. ‘The ftripe 
feemed to be formed by the deftruction of the grafs, which was 
quite withered, and dead: but whether the accident, or caufe 
of the appearances, (for there is a fucceffion of them, formed in 
different years,) is to be afcribed to lightning, or to the opera- 
tion of infects, is a point not attempted to be afcertained in the 
prefent article;—-which is modeftly and judicioufly written. 
Anfwer to the Objections of M. de Luc, with regard to the Theory 

of Rain. By the fame. 

This is the paper to which M. de Luc gave the full reply, 
which, at his requeft, we printed in our eighty-firft volume, 


. p. 695; and we refer thofe of our readers who have not feen 


Dr. Hutton’s memoir at large, and who are curious with re- 
fpect to this cifpute between thefe eminent philofophers, 
to the prefent volume of Edinburgh Tranfacions, p. 39 of the 
papers in the phyfical clafs. 


—> 
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* Thofe who have obferved the circular marks in the grafs on 
the Steyne, at Brighthelinitone, will know to what kind of ap- 
pcarances we here allude. 
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Account of the Method of making the OTTER of Rosks, as it is 


prepared in the Eaft Indies. Communicated in a Letterf¥tom , 
Dr. Donald Monro of London, to Mr. James ‘see wf 


Profeffor of Natural Philofophy in the Univerfity of Edinbu 
Dr. Monro has likewife given the method of preparing this 


eoftly efintial oil of rofes, in his treatife on Chemiftry, vol. ii. - 


p- 311-—As the feafon is not yet ovcr, when the rofe-bufh 
yields its charming flowers, we fhall, no doubt, oblige many 
of our readers, particularly the ladies, by tran{cribing the pro- 
cels : 
‘ Take a very large glazed earthen or ftone jar, or a large clean 
wooden cafk; fill it with the leaves of the flowers of rofes, very well 
‘picked, and freed from all feeds and ftalks; pour on them as much 
pure fpring water as will cover them, and {et the veffel in the fun, in 
the morning at {unrife, and Jet it ftand till the evening, when take 
it into the houfe for the night; expofe it in this manner for fix or 
feven fucceffive days, and, at the end of the third or fourth day, a 
number of particles, of a fine yellow oily matrer, wil! float on the 
furface, which, in two or three days more, will gather into a fcum, 
which is the Otter of Rofes. This is taken up by fome cotton, tied 
to the end of a piece of ftick, and fqueezed with the finger and 
thumb into a final] phial, which is immediately well flopped; and 
this is repeated for fome fucceffive evenings, or while any of this 
fine effential oil rifes to the furface of the water.’ 


This receipt, Dr. M. informs the reader, he had from 
Major Mackenzie, of Coull, in Rofsfhire, who aflured the 
Doctor that * he got the account from an officer of his corps, 
who was up in the country where it is prepared, and aflifted in 
making it himfelf.? Should the procefs be fuccefsfully tried 
here, it is to be hoped that our fair countrywomen will, in 
time, be able to procure this very expenfive article of luxury at 
a rate fomewhat under a guinea per drop: which, as we are in- 
formed, is the ufual Eafern price. 


Pathological Obfervations on the Brain. By Thomas Anderfon, 
F. R.S. Edin. Surgeon at Leith, and Fellow of the Royal Cal- 


lege of Surgeons. 
From the cafes here exhibited, and from the author’s obfer- 
vations on them, the following inferences are drawn: 
* 1. That when one hemifphere of the brain is affeCled, it gee 
+h produces its morbid fymptoms on the oppofite fide of the 
ody. 
‘ 2, That when both hemifpheres are afeed, the whole body 
fuffers. 
‘ 3. That though one hemifphere only is affected, when the in- 
jury is great, the whole body will fuffer. 
* 4. That though the cerebrum alone is hurt, it produces morbid 
fymptoms in all mufcles of voluntary motion, whether their nerves 
take 
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take their rife immediately from the cerebrum, from the cerebellum, 
or from the medulla oblongata. 
« -, That, in cafes of external accident, where one fide is af- 
> ° . . - 4 > 
feted, it is more favourable than when both fides Juffer. 


Account of a@ Diftemper vulgarly, in England, called the Mumps. 
By Dr. Robert Hamilton, Phyfician at Lynn Regis, Norfolk. 
The Mumps, or what the ingenious author of this paper 

would call Azgina Maxillaris, is, as the Doctor odferves, an 

epidemic difeafe of a very fingular nature. It feems to be 
analogous to, if not the fame diftemper with, that called the 
branks by the common people in Scotland.—The Doctor 
aflures us, that he has had much practice in this difeafe; and, 
indeed, he was, himfelf, once reduced to the utmoft danger by it. 

In this valuable memoir, Dr. H. does not pretend to give a 
fyftematic treatife on the diforder, but contents himfelf with 
accurately relating the refult of his obfervations with refpect 
both to the Ai/lory, and the cure. 


A botanical and medical Account of the Quafia Simaruba, or Tree 
which produces the Cortex Simaruba. By William Wright, 
M.D. FL RLS. Lond. and Edin. and Phyfician General in 
Jamaica. 

Of this important article in the AZateria Medica, a valuable 
account is here given, both hiftorical and defcriptive. After 
bricly mentioning the medical virtues of Cortex Simaruba, in 
general, the Doctor gives the preparation of this bark; and 
then fpeaks of its effects in particular difeafes*, A good en- 
graving of the plant is added to the account. 


A Dif- 





‘* [am now (fays Dr. Wright) to mention its ufe and effects 
more particularly in different difeafes, and firft in the Dyfentery. 
In the years 1718 and 1723, an epidemic flux prevailed in France, 
and {wept off a great number of people of all ages and of both fexes. 
This ditorder not only refiited all the medicines given, but was ag- 
gravated by fmall dofes of ipecacuanha, the mildeft purgatives, and 
all aftringents. The diforder was happily cured by the fimaruba. 

‘ M. Juffieu vfed this bark for fifteen years in obftinate dyfenteries 
with great fuccefs; and continued its exhibition, although the cata- 
menia in women, or hemorrhage fronf piles in men, occurred 
during the cure. 

‘ Modern phyficians have found from experience, that this me- 
dicine is only fuccefsful in the third flage of dyfentery, where there 
is no fever, where too the ftomach is no way hurt, aod where the 
gripes and tencfmus are only continued by a weaknefs of the bowels. 
In fuch cafes, Dr. D. Monro gave wwo or three ounces of the de- 
cottion every five or fix hours, with four or five drops of laudanum; 
and found it a very ufeful remedy. 


‘ The 
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A Differtation on the Climate of Ruffia. By Matthew Guthrie, 
M. D. Phyfician to the Imperial Corps of Noble Cadets at St. 
‘Peterfourgh, F.R.S8. Lond. and Edin. With two pti bom 
his Excellency M. Epinus, Coun/. of State, Knt. of the Order 
of St. Anne, &c. &c. 

‘This is a very ample and curious philofophical memoir, from 
which many remarkable particulars might have been extracted, 
for the information and entertainment of our readers: but 
being too much circumfcribed by our limits, we muft here 
conclude our account of this fecond volume of the Edinburgh 
Tranfactions: a publication which does honour to the fociety 





‘ The late Sir John sig Dr. Huck Saunders, and many 
others, prefcribed the cortex fimaruba in old and obftinate dyfen- 
teries and diarrhceas, efpecially thofe brought from warm climates. 
Fluxes of this fort, which were brought home from the fieges of 
Martinico and the Havannah, were completely and fpeedily cured 
by this bark. ‘The urine which, in thofe cafes, had been highly 
coloured and feanty, was now voided in great abundance, and per- 
{piration reftored. Dr, James Lind at Haflar Hofpital, fays, That 
the fimaruba produced thefe effects fooner, and more certainly, 
when given in fuch quantity as to naufeate the ftomach. Dr. 
Huck Saunders remarks, That if the fimaruba did not give relief 
in three days, he expected little benefit from its farther ufe; but 
others have found it efficacious in fluxes, after a continued ufe for 
feveral weeks. Authors have cautioned us againft the ufe of this 
bark where the inteftines are ulcerated and difpofed to cancer after 
fluxes. 

‘ In diarrhceas, from abforption of pus, the fimaruba has given 
relief; the former difcharge from fuch ulcers was reftored, and the 
pus meliorated. 

‘ Lienteria itfelf, and even hepatic fluxes, have been cured by 
the fimaruba, after other medicines were tried without fuccefs. 
Vide A&. Nat. curiof. tom. il. p. 80—82. 

‘ In putrid fevers, (as we are told,) attended with coldnefs of the 
extremities, colliquative f{weats and flools, and great dejection of 
{fpirits, this bark performed wonders, and many recovered by its 
ufe. Vide Roupe de Morbis Navigantium, p. 311. 

‘ Habitual colics, with bloody ftools, attended with fever and 
delirium, have been radically cured by the fimaruba bark. 

‘ Immoderate fluxes of the menfes and from piles, have been 
happily ftopped by this medicine; and it would appear from fome 
late trials, that fluor albus has been remedied by the fame bark. 

. © De Haen found the fimaruba to be an excellent vermifuge; 
a ufed.it with fuccefs in difeafes depending on worms, particularly 
uzes. : 

« My own experience, and that of many living friends, are con- 
vincing proofs to me of the efficacy of this medicine; and I hope the 
fimaruba bark will foon be in more general ufe.’ 
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that produced it, and which will be juftly efteemed a valuable 
addition to our national ftock of fcientific literature. G 
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Art. XXII. Lorenzo; a Tragedy in five A&ts. As it is performed 
at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. ‘Written by Robert 
Merry, A.M. 8vo. pp. 81. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1791. 


HALIA, as the prologue to this play fuggefts, is evidently 
preferred to Melpomene. Nothing ferious is now endured 
by the fafhionable world, excepting the ferious man and the /e- 
rious woman at the Opera-houfe. Mrs. Siddons, the queen of 
tears, found herfelf unable to keep tragedy long in vogue. The 
public, in fact, experience a pleafure in Jaughing, fuperior to 
what they derive from crying; and, with a tafte which we 
have no inclination to reprobate, receive more amufement from 
pictures of common life, than from the fublime exhibitions of 
the Tragic Mufe. Its romantic elevation is ill fuited to the 
critical fpirit of the prefent age; which, even in the fictitious 
fcenes of the theatre, looks for the genuine traces and outlines 
of Nature. 

Heavy, therefore, are the difadvantages under which a mo- 
dern writer of tragedies muft Jabour ; and, without confiderable 
merit, both on the boards and in the clofet, he will not reap 
much fuccefs. Of Mr. Merry’s abilities, as a poet, the public 
are already in pofleffion of feveral fpecimens; in reviewing 
which we have neither been niggards of our commendation nor 
of our ftrictures. As to the tragedy before us, it difplays the 
fame genius which is vifible in his other productions, and, we 
muft add, the fame faults ; though the latter, we think, are in 
alefs degree. Love, in this, as in moft other tragedies, is the 
great engine which fets all in motion, and which at laft pro- 
duces the accumulation of mifery. The ftory is as follows: 

Lorenzo, between whom and Seraphina a mutual paffion 
exifts, in returning from an expedition againft the piratic Moors 
and Turks, is taken and carried into captivity. Fabio, Sera- 
phina’s father, (a fad dog!) conceals the real fituation of the 
lover ; and to induce his daughter to confent to the propofals 
of Don Guzman, Duke of Alba, aflures her that Lorenzo is 
dead. Scarcely, however, is Seraphina become Duchefs of 
Alba, when Lorenzo returns to Madrid, redeemed from flavery 
by Zoriana, who is violently in love with him.—One of the 
firft pieces of intelligence that he hears, is the marriage of Se- 
raphina ; which, added to the aflurances of the lying father, that 
fhe had banifhed him from her affectiens, induces him, in a fit 
of rage and difappointment, to give his hand to Zoriana. Thus 
are the two lovers feparated by a double wedlock. Now 
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begins the diftrefs. Lorenzo finds that Seraphina’s attachment 
todiim was undiminifhed, and that fhe had been driven by an 
arfttul parent into a reluctant marriage.—He refolves to fee her, 
and haftens to the retirement folicited by the melancholy Sera- 
phina, and to which fhe-had been fent, under the infpection of 
a faithful fervant, by Don Guzman.—Here, in a grove, fhe 
is difcovered by her lover, leaning on a monumental urn, be- 
moaning his fuppofed death, An affecting fcene commences. 
They are interrupted by the arrival of Fabio, who had planned 
thé deftruction of Lorenzo, by aflaffins, on his return to Madrid; 
and to haften which return, he fabricates an artful lie. Sera- 
phina difcovers her father’s bloody purpofe, and intreats him to 
fpare her lover : but he, unmoved by her fupplications, threatens 
to plant a dagger in her bofom, ‘if fhe even excited in Lorenzo 
a fulpicion of his danger. At this moment, LorenZc enters ; 
when the lady, undeterred by her father’s menace, reveals the 
wicked plot. Now a little of whatis called ftage-effe& is ex. 
hibited.— Fabio, meaning to be as good as his word, draws 
bis dagger, and is going to kill Seraphina: but Lorenzo rujfbes on 
him, and wrenches it away.— Lorenzo then prepares to plunge it 
into Fabio’s heart: but Seraphina, in her turn, runs between, and 
prevents the impending blow. 

Difappointed in the execution of his bloody project, Fabio 
gives the alarm to Gafpero, Guzman’s faithful fervant, and 
the attendants, who fecure Lorenzo and confine him in a dun- 
geon. Zoriana now arrives at the caftle; and, by bribing the 
faithful Gafpero, is introduced to her hufband. Affected by 
the view of his mifery, fhe takes poifon: but before it operates, 
fhe ftabs Fabio, who enters the dungeon in order to difpatch 
Lorenzo. Still farther to augment the tragic effect, Guzman 
is brought in mortally wounded ; having, in approaching the 
caftle, been miftaken for Lorenzo, by the aflaflins. Thus, by 
the help of the dagger and the bowl, are Zoriana and Guzman 
removed ; while Lorenzo and Seraphina remain on the ftage, 
with nothing to interrupt their mutual loves. 

From this fketch of the fable, our readers will perceive that 
it has not much novelty. ‘The idea feems to have been taken 
from Jfabella, or the Fatal Marriage. What appears moft to 
have embarrafled the poet, was how to get rid of Zoriana. This 
he has managed dramatically, but not with the moft ftri@ re- 
gard to probability. When fhe left Madrid, the could not be 
acquainted with her huiband’s fituation; and if fhe had been 
informed of it, her paflion would more naturally have prompted 
her to attempt his releafe, than to procure poifon, in order to 
fwallow it in the dungeon with Lorenzo. 

As 
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As to the dialogue, it has various merit. In many places, 
it is beautiful: but, here and there, in aiming at the fublime, 
Mr. Merry becomes turgid; efpecially at the conclufion of the 
third act. The fentiments which he has interfperfed, are, for 
the moft part, naturally introduced and well exprefled. We 
fhall tranfcribe the following {pecimens for the gratification of 


our readers: 
© GuzMan ?¢o Fabio. 


_ © Be then my monitor, for the cool blood, 
Inveftigates the mode, and rectitude, 
That may bring ’vantage, while deceitful paffion, 
Ts but an Ignis-fatuus to the mind, 
And with a blazing, defperate allurement, 
Leads us away far from our proper path, 
To the unthought-of, fatal precipice.’ 


‘ SERAPHINA, on going to her retirement. 
« Mok willingly I leave the fplendid nothings 
Of life’s exaltment: what is bufy greatnefs, 
The pageantry of pride, or wild ambition? 
They are the airy offspring of deceit! 
But ’tis the faithful intereft of the bofom, 
The dear attachment, the tranfcendent fondnefs, 
Which raife us far above each felfith meaning, 
And make exiftence rapture.’ 


The following paflage is extremely beautiful : 


© SERAPHINA, in the grove adjoining the Duke of Alba’s caftle; 
moon-light. 
« Whither is flown thy fpirit, lov’d Lorenzo! 
What are its dear delights ; thinks it of me, 
As thus [ mourn in the fequefter’d grove ? 
Perchance ’tis wafted by the zephyr’s wing, 
That fans my burning bofom ; or it floats 
Amid thefe chryftal beamings of the moon, 
To decorate the fcene with filver glory. 
Ah! ’twas thy foothing voice, which ftole but now 
From yon lone cyprefs in the plaintive fong 
Of Sorrow’s fav’rite bird; for each fad {well 
Had fuch a heav’nly and prevailing fweetnefs, 
It charm’d my heart. Methinks, at times, I’ve feen thee 
Melt into tears upon the flow’rs of morn, 
And I have trac’d thy vifionary ftep 
O’er the grey lake at eve’s unruffled hour. 
Where’er thou art, caft one approving glance 
On this cold Urn, which an unwearied love 
Devotes to thy remembrance.’ 


To this foliloquy of the heroine, we fhall fubjoin one of 
the hero; 


P 2 « Scene, 
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‘ Scene, A Dungeon—a lamp faintly burning—Lorenzo in chains, 
reclining on a block of flone. 


‘ Lorenzo, (raifng him/felf.) 

¢ Within thefe walls, thus ends my fad career! 

O, haplefs Zoriana! could’ft thou fee 

How horribly I expiate ingratitude, 

Thy pitying lids would furely weep forgivenefs. 

Creator infinite! if on thy thought (Kneeling. 

An atom’s fupplication may intrade, 

Grant confolation to ser wounded fpirit ; 

And on my Seraphina, in thy mercy, 

Beftow a bleft futurity of joy. (Rifing, 

Ah! what is this exiftence? ’Tis a ftorm 

Of varying paflions, and fucceflive troubles. 

Firft Fear aflails the child, and then he trembles, 

And fcreams but at a frown; with youth comes Love 

Torturing the helplefs bofom, where fierce flames 

Of rage, refentment, jealoufy, contend. 

Difturb'd Ambition next prefents itfelf, 

To bid us grafp the moon, and wafte our days 

In angry fighs, and rivalry for fhadows. 

Till, to conclude the wretched catalogue, 

Appears pale Avarice, with heart of ftone, 

Straining delufive counters to his breaft, 

E’en in the hour of death. Surely to efcape 

From this oppreflive Being, muft be peace! 

Begone, then, fancy, reafon, memory, 

Since ye are but the minilfters of evil, 

Melt into air, I'll be your flave no longer! 

My brain begins to burn—my heart is Sadlien s 

‘They’ve torn away my foul, my Seraphina, 

And now dilftorted phantoms of defpair, 

Array’d in darknefs, and convuls’d with fury, 

Deride my pangs, and drag me to the earth. ( Falls.’ 

A great part of this laft extract is in imitation of a well 

known and juftly admired paflage of our immortal Shak{peare. 
He has defcribed the ftages of human life; Mr. Merry depicts 
its different paffions ; and not only here, but in feveral places, 
we have obferved him imitating the bard of Avon. His par- 
tiality even leads him to copy defects. He has, no doubt, the 
authority of Shakfpeare for his elifions, but we could wifh him 
not to avail himfelf of it; vantage for advantage may be tole- 
rated, but we do not approve of *haviour for behaviour. In 
p- 76, there is an unfortunate error of the prefs; by which 
Guzman is made to fpeak fometime after the aflaffins had fixed 
their poignards in his deart. We learn that the author wrote. 
breaft. We with he had pointed out for corre¢tion thofe /olemn 
addreffes to the Supreme Being, which he has put into the 
mouths 
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mouths of fome of his characters ; for thefe are furely improper 


on the ftage. 
This deadly tragedy is fucceeded by a laughable epilogue, 


written by Miles Peter Andrews, Efq. Mos y 





Art. XXII. Vindicie Gallice. Defence of the French Revolu- 
tion and its Englifh Admirers, againft the Accufations of the 
Right Hon, Edmund Burke; including fome Strictures on the 
late Produftion of Monf. de Calonne. By James Mackintofh. 
8vo. pp. 351- 5s. fewed. Robinfons. 1791. 


WE have ever been perfuaded that the caufe of truth, and 

confequently the caufe of virtue, mu/f? be promoted by an 
unlimited freedom of inquiry; and few events have done more 
to ftrengthen and confirm us in thefe fentiments, than the 
French Revolution, and the ample difcuffion that it has occa- 
fioned in this country. Mr. Burke’s fplendid and virulent at- 
tack on an occurrence, which will unqueftionably form one of 
the moft confpicuous and interefting features in the future hif- 
tory of Europe, has turned the minds of Englifhmen, probably 
to a more minute, certainly to a more fpeedy, and a more ge- 
neral, inveftigation of its merits and defeéts, than it would 
otherwife have undergone. The chaff is now in a fair way to be 
winnowed from the wheat; and, without laying claim to more 
of the fpirit of prophecy than is vouchfafed to our fellows, we 
may venture to predict, that whatever may be thought of fome 
inferior parts of the French Revolution, it will, as a whole, in- 
ftead of being ftrained or broken by the preflure of its enemies, 
rebound with greater vigour and elafticity from their refiftance. 
By being more thoroughly examined, it will every day be better 
underftood. Emerging, with new purity, like our holy reli- 
gion, from the feverity of its ordeal, it will grow more and 
more lovely ; and will finally become an object of unalterable, 
by being proved an objeét of rational, admiration. 

Of all thofe who have embarked in the prefent controverfy, 
we have hitherto met with no one who has done more to make 
it underftood, nor to fet it in a fairer and jufter light, than 
the author, of whofe production we are now about to give an 
analyfis, which, when compared with its merits, muft certainly 
be confidered as very brief and inadequate: but alas! the li- 
mited nature of our journal will not permit us to make a wider 
difplay of its many excellencies, 

Mr. Mackintofh divides his work into five fetions: treating, 
1ft, of the general expediency and neceffity of a Revolution in 
France ; 2dly, of the compofition and character of the National 
Affembly ; 3dly, of the popular excefles which attended or fol- 
- lowed 
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lowed the Revolution; 4thly, of the new conftitution of France; 
and, sthly, of the conduét of its Englifh admirers. 

To demonftrate the neceflity of a Revolution, Mr. M. takes 
a rapid furvey of the leading events of the reigns of Louis XIV. 
XV".and particularly of thofe of Louis XVI. which tended 
more immediately to produce this great and aftenifhing in- 
cident. He fhews that it was a Revolution, not of a party, 
but of the whole people; that, by the fubverfion of the ancient 
government, the National Aflembly were transformed into a 
National Convention ; and therefore, as fuch, were not bound to 
a rigid adherence to inftructions drawn up with more limited 
views ; and he then proceeds to inquire how far the ancient in- 
ftitutions could be preferved, confiftently with the unanimous 
and irrefiftible call of the nation for a free government. 


‘ The general queftion of innovation is an exhaufled common- 
place, to which the genius of Mr. Burke has been able to add no- 
thing but fplendor and felicity of illuftration. It has long been fo 
notorioufly of this nature, that it is placed by Lord Bacon among 
the fportive contefts which are to exercife rhetorical fkill. No man 
will fupport the extreme on either fide. Perpetual change and im- 
mutable eftablifhment are equally indefenfible. ‘To defcend there- 
fore from thefe barren generalities to a more near view of the quef- 
tion, let us ftate it more precifely. Was the Civil Order in France 
corrigible, or was it mecefary to deftroy it? Not to mention the 
extirpation of the feudal tyitem, and the abrogation of the civil and 
criminal code, we have firft to confider the deftrution of the three 
great corporations of the Nobility, the Church, and the Parliaments, 
‘Thefe three Ariftocracies were the pillars which in fact formed the 
government of France. The queftion then of reforming or deffroy- 
ing thefe bodies is fundamental. There is one general principle 
applicable to them all adopted by the French Legiflators— that the 
exiftence of Orders is repugnant to the principles of the focial union. An 
Order is a /ega/ rank, a body of men combined and endowed with 
privileges by Jaw.—— There are two kinds of inequality, the one 
perfonal—that of talent and virtue, the fource of whatever is excel- 
Jent and admirable in fociety—the other that of fortune, which muf 
exift becaufe property alone can {timulate to labour; and labour, if 
it were noc neceflary to the exiflence, would be indifpenifible to the 
happinefs of man. But though it be neceflary, yet in its excefs it is 
the great malady of civil fociety. The accumulation of that power 
which is conferred by wealth in the hands of the few, is the perpe- 
tual fource of oppreffion and neglect to the mafs of mankind. The 
power of the wealthy is farther concentrated by their tendency to 
combination, from which, number, difperfion, indigence, and ig- 
norance equally preclude the poor. ‘The wealthy are formed into 
bodies by their profeffions, their different degrees of opulence (called 
ranks,) their knowlecge, and their {mall number.—They neceflarily 
in all countries adminifter government, for they alone have {kill and 
leifure for its functions. ‘Thus circumflanced, nothing can be more 
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evident than their inevitable preponderance in the political fcale. 
The preference of partial to general interefts is however the greateft 
of all public evils. It fhould therefore have been the object of all 
laws to reprefs this malady, but it has been their perpetual ten- 
dency to aggravate it. Not content with the inevitable inequality 
of fortune, they have fuperadded to it honorary and political diitinc- 
tions. Not conient with the inevitable tendency of the wealthy to 
combine, they have embodied them in claffes. ‘They have fortified 
thofe conipiracies againft the general intereft, which they ought to 
have refifted, though they could not difarm. Laws, it is faid, can- 
not equalize men. No. But ought they for that reafon to aggra- 
vate the inequality which they cannot cure? Laws cannot infpire 
unmixed patriotiim - But ought they for that reafon to foment that 
corporation fpirit which is its mott fatal enemy? All profeflional 
combinations, faid Mr. Burke, in one of his late fpeeches in Par- 
liament, are dangerous in a free State. Arguing on the fame prin- 
ciple, the National Affembly have proceeded further, They have 
conceived that the laws ought to create no inequality or combina- 
tion, to recognize all only in their capecity of citizens, and to offer 
no affiftance to the natural preponderance of partial over general 
intere ft.’ 

Mr. M. then defcends to a more particular examination of the 
fpirit and tendency of the three orders of Nobility, Priefthood, 
and Judicial Ariltocracy; and juftifies the abolition of two of 
them, and the regulation of the third, on folid grounds. We 
could wifh to extract, from this part of the work, what the au- 
thor has faid on the interefting queftion, whether the lands occu- 
pied by the church are the property of its members: but its 
Jength precludes us from laying it entire before our readers ; and 
it would be an injury to the arguments to attempt an abridgment 
of them. 7 

Having difcufied the poffibility of preferving the ancient orders 
and ranks of the French monarchy, Mr. M. proceeds to inquire 
into the expediency of fuch a meafure : 

* But let us afcend to more general principles, and hazard bolder 
Opinions. Let us grant that the ftate of France was not fo deipe- 
rately incorrigible. Let us fuppofe that changes far more gentle, 
Innovations far lefs extenfive, would have remedied the grofler evils 
of her government, and placed it almolt on a level with free and ce- 
Jebrated Conftitutions. Thefe conceffions, though too large for 
truth, will not convict the Afflembly. By what principle of reafon, 
or of juflice, were they precluded from alpiring to give France 
a government lefs imperfect, than accident had formed in other 
States? Who will be hardy enough to affert, that a better Con- 
flitution is not attainable than any which has hitherto appeared? Is 
the limit of human wifdom to be eftimated in the fcience of politics 
alone, by the extent of its prefent attainments? {Is the moft fublime 
and difficult of all arts, the improvement of the focial order, the 
alleviation of the miferies of the civil condition of man, to be alone 
P 4 flationary, 
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ftationary, amid the rapid progrefs of every other art, liberal and 
vulgar, to perfection? Where would be the atrocious guilt of a 
grand experiment, to afcertain the portion of freedom and happinefs, 
that can be created by political inftitutions ? 

‘ That guilt (if it be guilt) is imputable to the National Affembly 
of France. They are accufed of having rejected the guidance of ex. 
perience, of having abandoned themfelves to the illufions of theory, 
and of having facrificed great and attainable good to the magnifi- 
cent chimeras of ideal excellence. Ifthis accufation be juft, if they 
have indeed abandoned experience, the bafis of human knowlege, as 
well as the guide of human conduét, their conduét deferves no longer 
any ferious argument; and if (as Mr. Burke more than once infi- 
nuates) their contempt of it is avowed and oftentatious, it was furely 
unworthy of him to have expended fo much genius againft fo pre- 
pofterous an infanity. But the explanation of ¢erms will diminith 
our wonder— Experience may, both in the arts and in the conduct 
of human life, be regarded in a double view, either as furnifhing 
models or principles. An artift who frames his machine in exact imi- 
tation of his predeceffor, is in the fir/t_/en/e faid to be guided by ex- 
perience. In this fenfe all improvements of human life, have been 
deviations from experience, ‘The firft vifionary innovator was the 
favage who built a cabin, or covered himfelf with arug. If this be 
experience, man is degraded to the unimprovable level of the in- 
ftin&tive animal—But in the fecond acceptation, an artift is faid to 
be guided by experience, when the infpection of a machine dif- 
covers to him principles, which teach him to improve it, or when 
the comparifon of many, both with refpect to their excellencies and 
defe&ts, enables him to frame another more perfeét machine, differ- 
ent from any he had examined. In this latter fenfe, the National 
Affembly have perpetually availed themfelves of experience. Hif- 
tory is an immenfe collection of experiments on the nature and effec 
of the various parts of various governments. Some inftitutions are 
experimentally af{certained to be beneficial ; fome to be moft indubi- 
tably deftructive. A third clafs, which produces partial good, ob- 
vioufly poffefs the capacity of improvement. What, on ick a fur- 
vey, was the dictate of enlightened experience ?—Not furely to fol- 
low the model of any of thofe governments, in which thefe inftitu- 
tions Jay indifcriminately mingled; but, like the mechanic, tocom- 
pare and generalize ; and, guided equally by experience, to imitate 
and reject. ‘The procefs is in both cafes the fame. ‘The rights and 
the nature of man are to the Legiflator what the general properties 
of matter are to the mechanic, the firft guide, becaufe they are 
founded on the wideft experience. In the fecond clafs are to be 
ranked obfervations on the excellencies and defeéts of thofe govern- 
ments which have exifted, that teach the conftrution of a more per- 
fect machine. But eExrERIENCE IS THE BASIS OF ALL. Not 
the puny and trammelled experience of a ftate/man by trade, who 
trembles at any change in the tricks which he has been taught, or 
the routine in which he has been accuftomed to move, but an expe- 
rience liberal and enlightened, which hears the teftimony of ages and 
nations, 
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nations, and collects from it the general principles which regulate 
the mechanifm of fociety. cr Bs ie 

¢ Legiflators are under no obligation to retain a conftitution, be- 
caufe it has been found ** roleradbly to anfwer the common purpofes 
of government.” It is abfurd to expe, but it is not abfurd to pur fue 

erfection. It is abfurd to acquiefce in evils, of which the remedy 
is obvious, becaufe they are lefs grievous than thofe which are en- 
dured by others. ‘To fuppofe the focial order is not capable of im- 
provement from the progrefs of the human underftanding, is to be- 
tray the inconfiftent abfurdity of an arrogant confidence in our attain- 
ments, and an abject diftruft of our powers. If indeed the fum of 
evil produced by political inftitutions, even in the leaft imperfect 
governments, were fmall, there might be fome pretence for this 
dread of innovation, this horror at remedy, which has raifed fuch 
aclamor over Europe: but, on the contrary, in an eftimate of the 
fources of human mifery, after granting that one portion is to be 
attributed to difeafe, and another to private vices, it might perhaps 
be found that a third equal part arofe from the oppreflions and 
corruptions of government, difguifed under various forms. Alb 
the governments that now exift in the world, (except the United 
States of America,) have been fortuitoufly formed. They are the 
produce of chance, not the work of art. They have been altered, 
impaired, improved, and deftroyed by accidental circumitances, be- 
yond the forefight or controul of wifdom. ‘Their parts thrown up 
againft prefent emergencies formed no fyftematic whole. It was 
certainly not to have been prefumed, that thefe fortuitous govern- 
ments fhould have furpaffed the works of intelleé&t, and precluded all 
nearer approaches to perfection. ‘Their origin without doubt fur- 
nifhes a ttrong prefumption of an oppofite nature. It might teach 
us to expect in them many difcordant principles, many jarring forms, 
much unmixed evil, and much imperfect good, many inftitations 
which had long furvived their motive, and many of which reafon 
had never been the author, nor utility the object. Experience, even 
in the bef? of thefe governments, accords with fuch expectations. 

‘ A government of art, the work of legiflative intelleét, reared 
on the immutable bafis of natural right and general happinefs, 
whici fhould combine the excellencies, and exclude the defects of 
the various conftitutions which chance had fcattered over the world, 
initead of being precluded by the perfection of any of thofe forms, 
was loudly demanded by the injuftice and abfurdity of them all. It 
was time that men fhould learn to tolerate nothing ancient that rea- 
fon does not refpect, and to fhrink from no novelty to which reafon 
may conduct. It was time that the human powers, fo long occu- 
pied by fubordinate objects, and inferior arts, fhould mark the com- 
mencement of a new zra in hiftory, by giving birth to the art of 
improving government, and increafing the civil happinefs of man. 
It was time, as it has been wifely and eloquently faid, that legifla- 
tors, inftead of that narrow and daftardly coa/ting which never ven- 
tures to lofe fight of ufage and precedent, thould, guided by the 
polarity of reafon, hazard a bolder navigation, and difcover, in un- 
explored regions, the treafure of public felicity.’ 

In 
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In the fecond fection, Mr. M. ably vindicates the Nationa? 
Affembly, from the intemperate and unmerited afperfions caft on 
that illuftrious body by Mr. Burke. From this, as well as from 
the next fection, we could felect many paflages which, we are 
confident, would highly gratify our judicious and humane read- 
ers: but we are obliged to haften on to the following admirable 
and juft obfervations on the New Con/fitution of France :— 

* To {peak generally of their conflitucion, it is a preliminary re. 
mark, that the application of the word Democracy to it is falla- 
cious and illufive.—If that word, indeed, be taken in its etymologi- 
cal fenfe, as the power of the people, it is a Democracy, and {0 is 
all legitimate government. But if it be taken in its hiftorical fenfe, 
it is not fo, for it does not refemble thofe governments which have 
been called Democracies in ancient or modern times. In the anci- 
ent Democracies there was neither reprefentation nor divifion of 
powers. The rabble legiflated, judged and exercifed every political 
authority. I do not mean to deny that in Athens, the Democracy 
of which hiflory has tranfmitted to us the moft monuments, there 
did exit fome feeble controls. Butit has been well remarked, that 
a multitude, if it was compofed of Newtons, muft be a mob, 
Their will muft be equally unwife, unjaft, and irrefiftable. ‘The 
authority of a corrupt and tumultuous populace has indeed by the 
beft writers of antiquity been regarded rather as an ochlocracy than 
_ademocracy, as the defpotifm of the rabble, not the dominion of 

the people. It is a degenerate democracy. It is a febrile paroxy{m 
of the focial body which muft fpeedily terminate in convalefcence 
or diffolution. 

¢ The new conftitution of France is almoft dire@ly the reverfe of 
thefe forms. It vefts the legiflative authority in the reprefentatives 
of the people, the executive in an hereditary firft magiftrate, and 
the judicial in judges, periodically elected, unconnedted either with 
the legiflature or with the executive magiftrate. ‘To confound fuch 
a conftitution with the democracies of antiquity, for the purpofe of 
quoting hiftorical and experimental evidence cgainft it, is to recur 
to the moft paltry and fhallow arts of fophiftry.’ 

Having exprefled his difapproval of the qualification which 
the New Conftitution requires of electors, which Mr. M. con- 
fiders as an unjuft disfranchifement of a numerous clafs of citi- 
zens ; he inquires whether France would have done wifely in 
conftituting a fecond legiflative body, or fenate, in imitation 
of the Englifh Conftitution; and he examines the queftion, 
whether a fimple reprefentative legiflature, or a conftitution of mue 
tual control, be the beft form of government? Part of what he 
advances on this head, we will lay before the public : 

‘ It is perhaps fufceptible of preof, that thefe governments of 
balance and control have never exifted but in the vilion of theorifts. 
The faireft example will be the Conftitution of England. If it can 
be proved that the two members of the legiflature, who are pre- 


tended to control each other, are ruled by the fame c/a/t of men, 
the 
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the control muft be granted to be imaginary. ‘That oppofition of 
‘ntereft, which is fuppofed to preclude all confpiracy again{t the 

ople, can no longer exift. That this is the ftate of England, the 
molt fuperficial obfervation muft evince. ‘The great proprietors, 
tied and untitled, poffefs the whole force of both Hovfes of Par- 
Jiament that is not immediately dependent on the Crown. ‘The 
Peers have a great influence in the Houfe of Commons. All poli- 
tical parties are formed by a confederacy of the members of both 
Houfes. The Court party, by the influence of the Crown, acting 
equally in both, fupported by a part of the independent Ariitocracy, 
The oppofition by the remainder of the Ariftocracy, whether Com- 
moners or Lords. Here is every fymptom of collufion : no veltige 
of control. The only cafe, indeed, where it could arife, is where 
the intereft of the Peerage is diftinét from that of the other great 
proprietors. But thefe feparate interefts are few ahd paltry, and 
have eftablifhed fo feeble a check, that the hiftory of England will 
not aftord one undifputed example of pretended control. 

‘ The rejection of the Peerage Bill of George the Firft is urged 
with great triumph by De Lolme. There it feems the Commons 
rejected the bill, purely atuated by their fears, that the Ariftocracy 
would acquire a ftrength from a limitation on the number of Peers, 
deftru€tive of that balance of power which forms the Conftitution. 
Jt is unfortunate that political theorifts do not confult the Sifory as 
well as the detter of legiflative proceedings. It is a matter of perfect 
notoriety, that the rejection of that bill was occafioned by the fe- 
cefion of Sir Robert (then Mr.) Walpole from the Cabinet, and 
the oppofition of him and his party to it was merely as a minifterial 
meafure. The debate was not guided by any general legiflative 
principles. It was fimply an experiment on the ftrength of two 
parties contending for power. The reader will, no doubt, feel a 
high reverence for the Conftitutional princip!es of that Parliament, 
when he is informed that to it we owe the Septennial A@! 

* In fact, if fuch a check exifted in much greater force it would 
be of little importance to the general queition. ‘* Through adiver- 
fity of members and interefts,” if we may believe Mr. Burke, ‘* Ge- 
NERAL LIBERTY had as many fecurities as there were feparate 
views in the feveral orders.” And if by GENERAL LIBERTY be 
underftood that of the collective body of thefe orders, the pofition 
is undeniable. But if it means what it ought to mean, the liberty 
of mankind, nothing can be more falfe. ‘fhe higher clafs in fo- 
ciety, whatever be their names, of nobles, bifhops, judges, or 
pofleffors of landed and commercial wealth, have ever been united 
by acommon view, far more powerful than thoie petty repugnancies 
of intereft to which this variety of defcription may give rife. What- 
ever may be the little conflidts of ecclefiaftical with fecular, of com- 
mercial with landed opulence, they have one common intereft to 
preferve the elevated place to which the focial order has raifed them. 
There never qwas, or will be, in civilized fociety, but two grand in- 
terelts, that of the RicH and that ofthe poor. The differences of 
intereft among the feveral claffes of the rich will be ever too flender 
to preclude their confpiracy againf{ mankind. In the mean time, 
the 
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the privileges of their feveral onpeRs will be guarded, and Mr. 
Burke will decide that GENERAL LIBERTY 18 fecure!—It is thus 
that a Polifh Palatine harangues in the Diet on the Jiberty of Po. 
land, without a blufh at the recollection of his bondfmen.—lIt is 
thus that the Aflembly of Jamaica, amid the flavery and the fale of 
MEN, profanely appeal to the principles of freedom. It is thus 
that Antiquity, with her pretended political philofophy, “cannot 
boaft one philofopher who queftioned the jultice of fervitude, nor 
with all her pretended public virtue, one philanthropift who deplored 
the mifery of flaves.’ 

The legiflative negative allowed to the King of France, is 
next difcufled, and fhewn to be a more important and effica- 
cious prerogative than that which is allowed to our King; 
though Mr. M. doubts the utility of any fpecies of royal veto, 
either abfolute or fufpenfive. On the queftion of Peace and 
War, he approves of the decifion of the National Aflembly, and 
juftifies them, at fome length, for not vefting fo dangerous a 


wer in the hands of an individual. 

On the fubject of the Organization of the Army, we meet with 
fome truly admirable remarks : 

¢ An army, with the fentiments and habits which it is the fyflem 
of modern Europe to infpire, is not only hoftile to freedom, but 
incompatible with it. A body of men pofleffed of the whole force 
of a ftate, and fyitematically divefted of every civil fentiment, is a 
monfter that no rational polity can tolerate, and every circumftance 
clearly fhews it to be the object of French legiflation to defiroy it, 
not as @ body of armed citixens—but asan army. This is wifely, 
and gradually to beeffected. ‘Two grand operations conduct to it— 
arming the people, and un/c/diering the army *. The firft of thefe 
meafures, the formation of the municipal army, certainly makes the 
nation independent ef its military fervants. An army of four mil- 
lions can never be coerced by one of a hundred and fifty thoufand ; 
neither can they have a feparate fentiment from the body of the 
nation, for they are the fame. Whence the horror of Mr. Burke at 
thus arming the zation, under the title of a municipal army, has 
arifen, it is even difficult to conjecture. Has it ceafed to be true, 
that the defence of a free State is only to be committed to its citi- 
zens? Are the long oppofition to a ftanding army in England, its 
tardy and jealous admiflion, and the perpetual clamour (at length 
ilufively gratified) for a militia, to be exploded, as the grofs and 
uncourtly fentiments of our unenlightened anceftors? The Affembly 
have put arms into the hands of the citizens, and by that means have 
for ever precluded both their own defpotifm and the ufurpation of 
the army. ‘* They muft rule,” fays Mr. Burke, ‘* by an army.” 
If that be their fyftem, their policy is ftill more wretched than he 
has reprefented it. For they f te matically ftrengthen thofe who are 
to be governed, while they fyftematically enfeeble their engine of 





‘ * To ufe the language of M. Calonne, ‘ armant le peuple & 
popularifant Parméc.” 
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yernment. hey fortify the people, and weaken the army. 
They reduce themfelves and their army to dependence on the na- 
tion, whom alone they ftrengthen and arm. A military democracy, 
‘fit means a deliberative body of foldiers, is the moft execrable of 
tyrannies; but if it be underftood to denote a popular government, 
where every citizen is difciplined and armed, it muft thea be pro- 
nounced to be the only free government which retains within itfelf 
the means of prefervation. : 

‘ The profeffed foldiers, rendered impotent to any dangerous 
purpofe by the ftrength of the municipal army, are by many other 
éitédhm {tances invited to throw off thofe abject and murderous habits 
which form the perfection of a modern foldier. In other States the 
foldiery were in general disfranchifed. They were too poor to be 
citizens. But in France a great part may enjoy the full rights of 
citizens. They are not then likely to facrifice their fuperior to their 
inferior capacity, or to elevate their military importance by com- 
mitting political fuicide. They feel themfelves fervile as foldiers, 
they are confcious of being fovereign as citizens. ‘That diffufion of 
political knowledge among them, which is ridiculed and reprobated 
by Mr. Burke, is the only remedy that could have fortified them 
againft the feduction of an afpiring Commander. That alone will 
teach them, that in lending themfelves to his views, they fubmit 
themfelves to his yoke ; that to deftroy the liberty of others, they muft 
facrifice their own. They have, indeed, gigantic ftrength, and 
they may crufh their fellow-citizens, by dragging down the focial 
edifice, but they muft themfelves be overwhelmed by its fall. Tue 
DESPOTISM OF ARMIES IS THE SLAVERY OF SOLDIERS. An 
army cannot be ftrong enough to tyrannize, that is not itfelf ce- 
mented by the moft abfolute interior tyranny. ‘The diffufion of thefe 

reat truths will perpetuate, as they have produced, a revolution in 
the character of the French foldiery. They will, therefore, in the 
fenfe of defpotic difciplinarians, ceafe to be an army; and while 
the foldiers affume the fentiments of citizens, and the citizens ac- 

uire the difcipline of foldiers, the military character will be diffufed, 
and the military profeffion annihilated. Military fervices will be 
the duty of all citizens, and the trade of none. To this object their 
fyftem evidently and inevitably tends. Ifa feparate body of citi- 
zens, as an army, is deemed neceflary, it will probably be formed 
by rotation. A certain period of military fervice will be exaéted 
from every citizen, and may, asin ancient Republics, be made a 
neceflary qualification for the purfuit of civil honours. In the 
prefent ftate of France, the national guard is a fufficient bulwark 
apainft the army, fhould it relapfe into its ancient habits; and in 
its future ftate, no body fufceptible of fuch dangerous habits feems 
| Rely to exift. ** Gallos quogue in bellis floruiffe audivimus,” may in- 

eed be the fentiment of our children. The glory of heroifm, and 
the fplendor of conqueft, have long enough been the patrimony of 
that great nation. It is time that it fhould feek a new glory, and 
a new fplendor, under the fhade of freedom, in cultivating the arts 
of peace, and extending the happinefs of humanity.’ 
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From the laft fe@tion of the work, in which Mr. Mackintofhi, 
with great ability, juftifies the conduct of the Englifh admirers 
of the French Revolution, it is the lefs neceflary to extrac any 
thing; as we have made many previous felections on fubje&s 
of domeftic politics, from the works of Mr. M.’s predeceflors 
in the.¢ontroverfy; and as the fpecimens which we have already 
given of the prefent performance, will, we doubt not, induce 
our readers to perufe the whole of a work which we warmly 
recommend to their notice. ; Pear. 





MONTHLY GATALOGUE, 
For JUN £E, 1991. 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 24. 4 fhort Review of the Trade of the Eaft India Company, 
between the Years 1785 and17g90; taken from Papers laid before 
the Houfe of Commons during the two laft Seffions of Parliament, 
By a Proprietor. 4to. pp.26. 2s. Debrett. 1791. 

WitHour entering into the particulars of inveftments, freight, 

cuftoms, and charges, the refult of the tables introduced in 
this pamphlet is.to fhew, that the Eaft India trade, * which em- 
ploys a fum of twenty millions fterling, exclufive of the value of 
ninety-five chartered fhips of ninety thoufand tons burden, not to 
be fitted for fea under one million and a half, and for freight of 
which near a million is annaally paid to the owners; which pays 
in cuftoms upwards of five hundred thoufand, in commiffion and 
charges at home three hundred and fifty thoufand, in dividends 
and intereft above five hundred thoufand, and exports annually of 

Britifh commodities, including private adventures, to the value of 

one million of pounds fterling;’—that this immenfe concern has 

not, for the lait five years, yielded prime coft, but has been con- 

ducted to the pofitive lofs of 1,302,7041.! 

If figures are really as obftinate as they are currently deemed, 
how comes it to pafs that oppofite parties can draw direét con- 
trary conclufions from the fame arithmetical premifes?—Tv have 
recourfe to this convenient 7f once more, if the ftatement in this 
publication ftands uncontroverted, the author may well add, * what 
appears in thefe fheets will probably fuffice to fhew the danger of 
relying upon eftimates of commercial operations, or upon ftate- 
ments drawn to ferve a prefent purpofe, and which are followed up 
immediately by refolutions and votes of affiftance.’ Ww. 


MR. HASTINGS’S TRIAL. 


Art. 25. 4 Comparative Review of the Adminiftration of Mr. Haft- 
ings and Mr, Dundas, in War and in Peace. By Ralph Broome, 
Fig. 8vo. pp.43. 1s. Stockdale. 1791. 

Major Scott and Captain Broome are certainly very troublefome 
men, in thus continually teazing our minifters with argumenta ad 
hominesé 
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bomines: but great men know how to treat little men, when they 
row impertinent, by going fteadily on, without deigning to ap- 
pear confcious even that fuch men exift. N. 


Art. 26. 4 Letter from Major Scott, to Philip Francis, E/q. Sys 
pp-78. 28. 6d, Debrett. 1791. 

The preface to this letter, and the letter tiielf, contain a moft 
fevere review of the glaring inconfiltences in the conduct of mini- 
fters, and in the managers of the profecution againft Mr. Haftings. 
As for us old obfervers of men and things, this fluétuation of opi- 
nions and principles, in order to fuit occafions, is fo much a matter 
of courfe among ftatefmen, that we rank it with the omnium rerum 
wicifitudo of old Wing the almap2¢ maker. W. 


FRENTH REVOLUTION, 


Art. 27. Anfwer to the RefleBions of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
By M. epont. With the original Notes. 12mo. pp. 36. 15. 
Debrett. 1791. 

From the fize of this little pamphlet, it will be readily con- 
cluded, that it cannot be a complete reply to Mr. Burke’s book. 
It does not profefs to be fuch. M. Depont only means to rectify a 
few of Mr. Burke’s errors in fact and in reafoning ; among which, 
one, not the leaft important, is the affertion, that freedom of 
fpeech is not granted, by the National Affembly, to perfons who 
oppofe the revolution. Here M. Depont obferves, that it is a well- 
known fast, that a member of that defcription propofed with vehe- 
mence, in that very Affembly, a plan for a counter-revolution; and 
that he was heard with coolnefs. Another error of magnitude, is 
that of confounding the revolution with the confticution. The for- 
mer, (that is, the fubverfion of the old government,) fays M. De- 
pont, was the work of the people, and was both neoeflary and jaf- 
tifeble. The latter, (that is, the new inftitutions,) was the work of 
the National Affembly, and from unavoidable circumftances of em- 
barraffment, is imperfect, and can only be judged by experience, 
and matured by time. Mr. Burke is charged with a fimilar error, 
of no lefs confequence in reafoning, when he confounds the French 
nation with a vile herd of ruffians, who are guilty of outrages; and 
with titled reffians, ftill more vile, by whom they are encouraged, 
fupported, and employed. 

M. Depont concludes with the pleafing intelligence, that * the 
conititution advances to its proper point; whatever may be faid, it 
will be completed ; and an enlightened fpirit makes fuch progrefs, 
that the return of troubles appears very improbable. The arifto~ 
crats are defeated, the ruffians are extinguifhed, the demagogues are 
difregarded, and there is the faireft profpeét, that equal and im- 
partial liberty will be eftablifhed and preferved, in {pite of all its 
enemies,’ 

Left any of our readers fhould be unacquainted with the cire 
cumftance, we think it proper to mention, that M. Depont is the 
young gentleman to whom Mr. Burke addreffed his celebrated ‘* Re- 


étions,” Pear: 
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SLAVE-TRADE., 


Art. 28. The Steech of Sir William Young, Bart. delivered in Par. 
Aliament on the Subject of the Slave-trade, April 19, 1791. 8vo. 
PP. 63. 2s. Stockdale. 


eté it posible for the Britith parliament to fubftantiate their 
withes in favour of tne black breed of Africa, we are perfuaded that 
thofe who voted againft the abolition of the flave-trade would cor. 
dially join the other fide of the houfe, in unanimoufly voting them a 
Jarger fhare of human intellect, to attain civilization, and to affert 
the dignity of human nature: but if they cannot do it themfelves, 
are we in any refpect bound to do it for them, or are we able? For, 
aig" William Young very pertanently afks, in this able fpeech,— 
¢ When my vote is folicited for an aboiition of the trade in queftion, 
as far as relates to Great Britain only, I would wifh at leaft to be 
previoufly convinced, that whil? Britain lofes, Africa will gain:’— 
becaufe, as he afterward juftly obferves—* Great Britain may aban- 
don her fhare of this trade, but cannot abolifh it. The general 
gueftion of abolition of the trace for flaves to Africa, is not before 
us. Weare not an aflembly of delegates from France, from Spain, 
from Holland, and other powers now engaged in that commerce, 
bot the legiflature of a fingle nation, whofe dereliction of the trade 
on their own part, cannot any ways fupprefs, and (1 fhall prove,) 
will eventually aggravate the miferies incident to a fyftem of traffic, 
which every enlightened man muft acknowledge, and every good 
man moft deplore.” This he does prove to conviction, in a {peech 
that contains a great variety of information on the fubject, chiefly 
collected from the evidence before the Houfe, divefted of that decla- 
matory colouring, of which thofe who are moft eager in any caufe, 
ood or bad, do not difdain to avail themfelves. 

The fpeech has not the freedom of oral delivery ; for the ftyle 
has been laboured into a {tiffnefs that borders on ob{curity. N. 


LAW. 


Art. 29. Proceedings in a Caufe tried at Wefminfter Hall, Feb. 2. 
1791, before Lord Kenyon and a Special Jury; wherein Mr. 
Charles Ryland, Chief Mate of the Walpole Eaft-Indiaman, was 
Plaintiff, and Mr. Henry Churchill, Commander of the above 
Ship, was Defendant, for an unjuft and malicious Sufpenfion. 
Taken down in Short-hand by William Blanchard. 8vo. pp. 96. 
2s. Richardfon. 

By the evidence produced, it appeared, that Mr. Ryland was ap- 
ay a chief mate, contrary to the Captain’s wifhes, who wanted 
is fecond mate to have had the appointment: that, in a fhort time 
after leaving the Downs, the Captain fufpended Mr. Ryland, by his 
own autherity, on a frivolous pretence, and carried him, during 
the whole voyage out and in, as a private paflenger ; by which he 
was deprived of thofe privileges to which his ftation entitled him, 
befide the injury that he fuftained in his chara&ter. For this treat- 
ment he fought redrefs, and obtained a verdict in his favour for 

5001, damages, with cofts. NC 
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Art..30. 4n Examination of the Life and Chara&er of Nathaniel 
Lord Crewe, Bifbop of Durham. 38v0. pp. 119. 25. 6d. Johnion. 
1749. . 

‘the author of this little work principally intends to review what 
has been faid concerning Bifhop Crewe by other writers, and to re- 
move fuch errors from the public eye, as the information which he 
has obtained may enable him to correct. In doing this, he has a par- 
ticular reipect to Mr. Hutchinfoo, who, in the firit volume of his 
Hiitory and Antiquities of Durham, ‘ has, (he favs,) gathered to- 

ether, with an afliduous hand, particulars of the life and principles 
of that great prelate, which reprefent him as an ambiguous charac- 
ter. Some of his authorities are to be difcredited ; he co!lected in- 
difcriminately ; and yet, with a fpecious degree of juftice, referred 
the reader to confult the originals.’ For his affiftance in this at- 
tempt, we are informed in a note, that, by accident, he has ‘ obiain- 
ed a manufcript, which evidently belonged to fome one of the 
houfehold of the Crewes, and contains minutes of the moft material 
incidents of the prelate’s life.’ This MS. as may be fuppofed, is 
fomewhat partial to the Bifhop, efpecially toward the conclufion ; 
yet it occafionally fuggefts cenfures on his conduét: more of this 
kind feems to be intimated than is exprefled; and bv an obfcure, 
laconic, and fometimes ludicrous manner, the impreflions left with 
the reader are not the moft favourable to the Bifhop. 

We cannot attend this writer in his detail; nor is it generally 
neceffary to bring forward the miftakes and errors of the dead :— 
Peace to their afhes !—yet when they have acted in very public cha 
racters, and made fome figure in the hiftory of their country, it may 
become, in a degree, requifite to remark them, both as a warning to 
others, and as an utter filence might prove injurious to the caule of 
truth, liberty, and virtue. 

From comparing the different accounts which remain of Lord 
Crewe, (who, by the way, was a peer both of the temporal and {pi- 
ritual order,) we apprehend, impartial inquirers will be difpofed to 
conclude with us, that he was a man who pofiefled abilities for his 
own advancement, which he fleadily employed for that purpofe: am- 
bitious and haughty, fond of power and magnificence, he was prepared 
to purfue them with uncealing regard, and too ready alfo to adopt 
meafures of oppreflion and periecution, when countenanced by thofe 
on whom he depended.—His ancc‘tors appear to have been men 
of honourable charaéters, who refifted the encroachments of the 
crown, and even fuftered for that refiitance in the reign of Charles 
the Firft; whoalfo, though they did not fall into the feveral excefles 
and fanaticiims with which the fucceeding period was marked, re- 
mained firm in what appeared to them expedient for the public fervice. 
Nathaniel, the Bifhop, feems early to have formed the refolution of 
walking in the road to preferment; acd indeed inclined to refiga 
any fentiment that might oppote that darling object. In this pro- 
grefs, his face was fet againit the principles of his family, He at- 
tached himfeif, with affiduous care, to the corrupt and, diffi.lute 
Rev. JUNE 17916 Q. court 
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court of Charles the Second; and, in particular, to the Duke of 
York, afterward James the Second. Even James he appears willing 
to forfake, when times and circumftances were altered. It has been 
fuppofed that he was under the influence of fuperftition : but this is 
not fo evident ; he loved grandeur, oftentation, and pre-eminence, 
in the forms of religion, as well as in every thing elfe : but as to 
its principles, they were, perhaps, more indifferent in his view, fo 
that his ambition might be gratified; proud and prefuming while 
in power, he was yet, if hiftory may be credited, equally fervile in 
order to attain, preferve, or increafe it; and as abject as fervile, 
when he found himfelf in danger. 

From fome flight intimations which the MS. furnifhes, we learn 
that the father of the prelate obferved his conduct with anxiety and 
concern ; on One occafion, we are told, * ‘* His father’s conftant 
prayer for my Lord was, to keep him from ambition and fuperfti- 
tion.” Again we read—} ‘* My Lord’s father reproved him at 
home, for fpeaking, as he had heard, too fharply in the Houfe of 
l.ords about the late troubles, and faid, Son, you bad better have 
been fick in your bed.”’—At another time it is added—j ‘* My Lord 
howed to the altar, and his father faid, Son, you give me offeace. 
His father applied pieces of the Litany to each of his children; my 
Lord’s was, From ambition and Superfiition, &c.” 

The death of Charles the Second is thus related in the MS.— 
| “* An, 1684, February 6, King Charles dies. My Lord waited 
on him at chapel the Sunday betore. My Lord never ftirred from 
him during his ficknefs: he was fick five days and five nights, and 
my Lord was not abfent two hours. The King’s mifchief and-coms 
plaint was from eating a Swan’s egg at the Duchefs of Portf- 
mouth’s. She ftole a diamond ring from his hand while he was 
fick in‘bed, but King James made her return it after the King’s 
death.”’ 

We fhall finifh this article by obferving, that Mr. Hatchinfon ex- 
prefles a perfuafion, that the miftaken principles of Bifhop Crewe, 
in the affairs of government, though they ftain his memory, wal] be 
all obliterated from the benevolent mind, by his charity and ex- 
tenfive munificence. ‘The writer of the pamphlet before us terms 
this adulation, and fuppofes the hiftorian had hés eye on fome of 
Lord Crewe’s relatives ;—§ ‘ for, (fays he,) it has always been 
held that ¢#/amentary donaticns have too mach the complexion of 
atonement and expiation, and the work of an aftrightened con- 
icience, to deferve fuch praifes.? On this it is not neceilary for us 
to add any comment. Bi. 


Art. 31. 4x impartial Review of the Life and Writings, public and 
private Charaéer, of the late Rev. Mr. John Wefley : (In two Parts. 
Part I. By John Annefley Colet. 8vo. pp. 46. 1s. Forfter. 1791. 
Mr. Annefley Colet here informs us, that Mr. Wefley was his 

great-uncle, a relation which, he thinks, entitles him to furnifh the 

world with fome memoirs of that extraordinary man. He is pro- 
bably right in fuppofing, that many accounts, fome of them fpu- 
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rious and furreptitious, might foon make their appearance: yet 
this will not, without fome difficulty, be admitted as a fufficient 
apology for the hafty manner in which he has thrown together his 
own obfervations. His anger feems to be much excited by fome 
perfons who have oppofed his publication. However, if we may 
judge from this pamphlet, it is not his defign to be very ex- 
enfive to his readers: but as this firft part is only an introduction, 
the fecond may poflibly be much larger: yet Mr. Wefley is ere 
confidered under the different characters of a gentleman, a fcholar, 
a poet, an hiftorian, a philofopher, a divine, and a politician. It 
muft be acknowleged that he was a wonderful man, and his nephew 
does not fail to beftow on him the higheftencomiums. Mr. C. feems 
to apprehend, that had he not been at the head of that confiderable 
body of Methodilts, which in all its extent was under his direction, 
he muft have been a prime miniffer, as any inferior office in govern- 
ment he would have fcorned.—If he had any failings, this writer 
tells us, they were ambition and love; as to the latter, he em- 
braces the opportunity of informing the world that he is himfelf an 
enamorato, and has the moft zealous attachment, almoft to adora- 
tion, to the fair fex; at the fame time, notwithftanding his guard, 
he fo expreffes himfelf on the fubjeét, as will leave, with fome 
readers, impreffions rather difadvantageous to his uncle. On the 
whole, Mr. Colet may have been fomewhat too eager for ftarting 
firft in the race;—a little more time, thought, and judgment, 


might have improved his performance. Hy... s. 


MEDICAL. 
fart. 32. A fhort Account of the Method of treating Scrofula, and 


other Glandular Affections ; the inveterate Cutaneous Difeafes, 

commonly called the Scurvy and Leprofy; alfo Ring-worms, 

Tetters, Siphylitic Scurfs, Scabs, Blotches, Ulcerations, &c. By 

James Rymer, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 36. 1s. 6d. Evans, &c. 1790. 

Mr. Rymer prefaces his ‘ Short Account,’ with a /ong hiftory of 
the effects of his ‘ febrifuge, detergent, and alterative pill, &c.’ in 
which, he tells us, ‘ he has no fecrets in whatever regards the 
health of mankind, or of any of God’s creatures, which he wifhes to 
conceal from the public.? What then, Mr. Rymer, is the compo- 
fition of thefe pills; of the anti-affhmatic pill; of the cardiac tinc- 
ture, pe@oral medicine, &c.? 

Refpecting Mr. R.’s method of treating fcrofula, it is fo generally 
related, that little information can be gained without confulting 
Mr. Rymer himfelf. c- 


EDUCATION and SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Art. 33. Lhe Catechifm of Nature, for the Ufe of Children. By 
Dr. Martinet, Profeflor of Philofophy at Zutphen. ‘Tranflated 
from the Dutch, by John Hall, Minitter of the Englith Pryfbe- 
—_ Church in Roiterdam. 12mo. pp. 73. 18. fewed. John- 
on. 1790. 

The only ufe of dialogue writing, which we can difcover, is for 


the eafe of the writer, by breaking the information that he furnifhes 
Q2 into 
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into {mall detached porticns ; and by releafing him from the obli- 
gation of giving a fy{tematical connection to the whole: but, as we 
have before had cccafion to cbferve, as foon as a reader caits his 
eye on a book, he afks all the information which the author of it 
can give him: why then is he to lofe time in reading, and why 
is the book to be extended by, fuperfluous and abrupt quef- 
tions *? Since, therefore, Mr. Hall confefles that he has made 
alterations in this work, ‘ to procure it a more genera! recepticn,’ 
and propofes to undertake the tranflation of a larger work of the 
fame kind, by the fame author, in four volumes octavo, if he would 
exclude the needlefs interrogations, the ignorant exprefiions of won- 
derment, and the thankful acknowlegements for information ; in 
brief, if he will turn the converfations into lectures, his tranflation 
will improve by fuch condenfation. 

This is a fhort fyllabus of natural philofophy, adapted to the cae 
pacities of young readers, who are not advanced to the ftudy of ela- 
borate and fy tematic productions. N. 
Art. 34. 4 New Hifory of Creece, from its earlieft Eftablifhmeot, 

until it was fubjected to the Koman Empire; containing an Ac- 

count of the Wars, Revolutions, Progrefs in Arts and Sciences ; 
together with the Characters of the moft diftinguifhed Generals, 
f.egiflators, and Philofophers, whofe Actions were the Orna- 

ments of Greece. 18mo. pp. 232. 2s. bound. Riley. 1790. 

This litle work is a valuable acdition to Riley’s Hittorical Pee. 
ket Library. It is drawn up in a clear method, and flates the 
leading feéts of the Grecian hiflorv, with as much precifion as could 
be expected in fo {mall an abridgment. As an introductory work, 
it may be ofeful in giving chilaren the firft ideas on the importan 
portion cf hiltory concerning which it treats. £. 


Art. 35.. 4a IntreduGion to German Grammar. By the Rev. Dr. 
Wenceborn. 12mo. pp. 208. 4s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 
The great abundance of excellent books, which are publithed in 

Germany in every branch of fcience and literature, renders it an 

obj: ct of datly increafing importance, that our accefs to the German 

language, which ts confefledly a difficult one, fhould be rendered 
as eafy as pofible. Dr. Wendeborn, who, from his knowlege 
of the Englifh as well as of the German, is well qualified for the 
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tion of a practical part, confifting of dialogues, letrers, tranflations 
from the Spectator, &c. to exercife the learner. This avoics the 
prolixity of the former Englith German Grammar, and at the faine 
time furnifhes every thing neceffary to introduce the Englifh reader 
to an acquaintance with the German tongue.— The German of this 
Grammar is printed with the common German types. The whole, 
3 ot 

jndeed, has the appearance of iffuing from a foreign pre's. E.. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 36. The Rights of Kings; or, Loyal Odes to Difloval Acade- 
micians. By Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. pp. 70. 3s. fewed. Evans. 
179!.- 

The rights of dings, afferted by Peter Pindar, form 2 jeft too ob- 
vious to need the pointer’s finger. ‘That irony is Peter’s forte, is a 
truth, of which no one who has perufed but a few of his numerous 
fatires, can be ignorant; and. irony, from the pen of this humour- 
ous and jocular bard, can never fail to entertain thofe readers who 
poffefs any talte for lettered pleafantry. 

The occafion and fubject of this new burlefque of royalty, are 
thus ftated in the profe addrefs to the reader, prefixed to the twenty 
odes, of which this publication is compoled : 


‘ The foundation of the following Odes is fimply this—The Pre- 
fident of the Royal Academy, happy to be able to gratify our 
amiable Monarch in the minuteft of his predilections, reported 
lately to the Academicians his Majefty’s defire, that a Mr. Lau- 
RENCE might be added to the lift of R. A.’s, his Majetty, from his 
fuperior knowledge in painting, being perfecily convinced of this 
young Artift’s uncommon abilities, and confequently fair preten- 
fions to the honour. Notwithftanding the Royal wifh, and the 
with of the Prefident, and (under the rofe!!!) the wilh of Mr. 
BenjAMIn West, the Windfor oracle of Paint, and Painter of 
Hiltory, the R. A.’s received the anuunciation of his Majelty’s 
wifh, Sir JosHua’s wifh, Mr. West’s with, with the moit inef- 
fable /ang-froid, not to call it by the harder name, difguft. The 
annunciation happening on the night of an election of Affociates, 
atwhich Mr. LaurENCE ought to have been elected an Affociate 
(a ftep neceflary to the more exalted one of R. A.) —behold the 
obitinacy of thefe Royal Mules !—the number of votes in favour of 
Mr. Laurence amounted to juft three, and that of his opponent, 
Mr. WHEat-ey, to fixteen!!!—— Indignant and loyal Reader, the 
Lyric Mufe, who has uniformly attacked Meannefs, Folly, Im pu- 
dence, Avarice, and Ignorance, from her cradle, cavght fire at the 
above important event, and mott loyally poured forth the following 
Odes, replete with their ufual fublimities.’ 


Any attempt to give a {pecimen of fo mifcellaneous a work as this 
which now lies before us, would be like fhewing a fingle pidture, 
from the Shakfpeare Gallery, to a ftranger who wanted to {ee the 
whole of that multifarious exhibition. ‘To fome of our readers, 
however, a tran{cript of a few lines from the Firf? Ode, may be ace 


ceptable : 
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© Am I awake, or dreaming, O ye Gods? 
Alas! in qwaking’s favour lie the odds! 
The dev’l itis! ah me! ’tis really fo! 
How, Sirs! on Majefty’s proud corns to tread! 
Meffieurs Academicians, when you’re dead, 
Where can your impudencies hope to go? 
« Refufe a Monarch’s mighty orders !— 
It fmells of treafon—on rebellion borders ! 
‘Sdeath, Sirs! it was the Queen’s fond wifh as well, 
That * Master Lawrence fhould come in! 
Againft a Queen fo gentle to rebel! 
This is another crying fin! 
What !—not oblige, in fuch a trifling thing, 
So fweet a Queen, and fuch a goodly King !” 


Again, in another part of the fame Ode: 


¢ Bedchamber Lords are all in ire— 

The Maids of Honour all on fire ; 

Nay, though defpotically fhav’d, the Cooks, 

Bluff on th’occafion, put on bull’s-beef looks s 

And really this is very grand behaving, 

So nobly to forgive the famous fhaving ! 

See Mapam SCHWELLENBERG mobft cat-like ftare ; 
And though no fav’rite of the King, 

She cries, ‘* By Got, it foock and make my hair 
Upright—it is fo dam dam faucy ting.” 

* Stanuore, perchance, will clafp you in his arms; 

And Price’s Ghoft, with eloquence’s charms, 
Will, from his tomb upfpringing, found applaufe : 

But know, I deem not fo of Enmunp Burke: 

He nobly ftyles the deed ‘* a damn’d day’s work ;” 
Superior he to cutting royal claws. 

* Mun very juftly thinks the human back 

Should be to Kings a fort of humble hack ; 

That ev’ry fubject ought to wear a faddle, 

O’er which thofe great rough-riders, Kings, may ftraddle.’ 


That there may be in Monomotapa, or fome other parts of 
«* Ape and Monkey-land,” fuch kings, and fuch courtiers, as this 
fatirift ‘* bodies forth,” we difpute not: but are happy in the reflec- 
tion, that we know of none fuch in our own country. 


Art. 37. Stanzas of Woe, addrefled from the Heart, on a Bed of 
Illnefs, to Levi Eames, Efq. late Mayor of the City of Briftol, 
by Anne Yearfley, a Milk-woman of Clifton, near Briftol. 410. 
pp. 30. 2s. Robinfons. 1790. 

The poetical talents of Mrs. Yearfley are already well known. 
She here complains of cruel treatment ; with what juftice, it is not 
our province to determine. We fhall only fay, that no trifling caufe 
ought to deprive of the public protection, a humble female who can 





‘* A young Portrait-painter of fome merit.’ 
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write fuch beautiful !ines as the following, addreffed to her fon, on 
his becoming a pupil to Mr. 
< Go much lov’d Boy! a Mother’s Care refign, 
But, Oh, forgec not that thou {till art mine! 
Let memory oft the humble hearth reftore, 
Round which we fat unvers’d in Claflic lore, 
Where charming Shakefpere on thy Spirit hung, 
Where Arthur dy’d again upon thy tongue, 
While from thy eye oft fell the pearly fhow’r, 
As Fancy trac’d the infants to the Tow’r.’— 
© Like fome fair flow’r born in a funlefs fhade, 
Whofe branches are by light’nings leaflefs nrade, 
Long haft thou panted in the dufky gloom, 
Thy pow’rs increafing, claiming ample room, 
While blighting mildews on thy Spirit lay, 
And Genius, feebly nourifh’d, dy’d away. 
_ 'Thefe ills are paft, the Grecian track be thine, 
* Exulting glory, gratitude, be mine. 
Howe’er the Cuftoms of the Many chain 
Mankind in grofs to fafhionable pain, 
Give thou thy Soul full fcope, to think, to fcan, 
To weigh by Virtue’s rule each rule of Man ; 
Nor yield thy judgment to the flippant tongue 
On which the gliit’ning drops of Wit are hung: 
Wit fhrinks like vapour from bright Wifdom’s ray, 
Whofe floods of Glory aid the God of Day.’ 


The Stanzas of Woe were dictated by diftrefs and indignation at 
the cruel treatment which, according to Mrs. Yearfley’s account, her 
children received from the fervant of a chief magiitrate of Briftol. —. 


Art. 38. Verfes on the Arrival of the great Muficiak, Haydn, in Eng- 
land, 4to. pp. 14. 1s. Payne, &c. 1791. 

Thefe lines feem to be the effufions of a true believer in the mi- 
raculous powers of Haypn, and of a judge of the rank and merit of 
other celebrated muficians. After giving a lift of the great mafters 
which the prefent century has produced, and paying a juit tribute 
of praife to Hanpet, he fays, 


‘ Thefe were the gen’ral fav’rites of their days, 
The idols of our hearts, and objects of our praife ; 
But common made by ufe, and more by thieves, 
(And thofe who pouring water on their leaves, 
By a more humble and lefs dangerous theft, 
Extraéted all the fpirit that was left, ) 

Were heard with languor, like an oft-told tale, 
Nor longer could o’er drowfinefs prevail. 

At length great Hay bn’s new and varied ftrains 
Of habit and indiff’rence broke the chains ; 
Rous’d to attention the long torpid fenfe, 

With all that pleafing wonder could difpenfe.’ 


_ What is faid of Haypn’s inexhauftible powers of invention, is fo 
juft, that no able and candid mufician will think it hyperbolical. 
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His compofitions, long before his arrival in this country, had been 
diftinguifhed by an attention which we do not remember to have 
been beilowed on any other inftrumental mufic before: but at the 
concerts in Hanover Square, where he has prefided, his prefence 
feems to have awakened {uch a degree of enthufiafn in the audience, 
as alinolt amounts to frenzy. 
‘© Welcome, great mafter! to our favour’d ifle, 

Already partial to thy name and ftyle ; 

Long may thy fountain of invention run 

In ftreams as rapid as it firit begun ; 

While {kill for each fantailic whim provides, 

And certain {cience ev’ry current guides ! 

Oh, may thy days, from human {uff’rings free, 

Be bleft with glory and felicity ! 

Wit! full fruition, to a diftane hour, 

Of a.l thy magic and creative pow’r! 

Bleft in thyfelf, with recticude of mind, 

And blefling, with thy talents, all mankind ! DB...-y. 


Art. 39. Mifcellanecus Pcems, by Samuel Rofs, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 12mo0. pp. 71. 3s. 3d. Printed at Londonderry. 170. 
This {mall pamphlet contains a few light poems, chiefly of the 

elegiac kind, that are not without merit; but the price at which 

they are charged, confidering the quantity, ard esther the print 
nor the paper deferving any encomium, feeims calculated to coufine 

the purchafe to the fubfcribers, of whom a lift is prefixed. N. 

Art. 40. The Thefpian Oracle; or, A Key to Theatrical Amufe- 
ments. Containing the new Prologues and Epilogues; with a 
felect Colle€iion of thofe celebrated for their W::, Humour, 


.' Beauty, and Entertainment. ‘To which is added, a Colleétion of 


Soliloquies, &c. from the moft admired Dramatic Performances; 
and an Introduction on Ovatory and Acting, with Rules for ac- 
quiring the fame. izmo. pp. aii. 1s. Darker: 

Collections of this kind are frequently offered to the public, 
with little difference in point of merit. The moft objervable cir- 
cumitance attending the prefent publication, is the curious figure 
prefixed as a fiontifpiece; which it is impofliible to view with a 
grave countenance, on the fuppofition that it is intended to repre- 
ent a human beiog ; an actor, perhaps, repeating a prologue: but 
this oughe to have been exprefied underneath, like a Dutch fign, 
to guard againit the miltake of imagining it to be borrowed from 
Gay’s Fables, and to ftand for ‘* The Monkey that had feen the 
World!” 


Art. 41. The School for Arrogance: a Comedy. As it is aéted at 
the Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. By Thomas Holcroft. 8vo. 
pp. 103. 8. 6d. Robinfons. 1791. 

‘This comedy, which is formed on the plan of Le Glorieux, by 
M. Nericault Deftouches, is fuperior to many of the dramas which 
have lately been tranflated or imitated from the French. Mr. Hol- 
croft tells us, that he deviates confiderably from his original, parti- 
cularly in introducing the character of Lady Peckham, who is op- 
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ofed to the Count, in order to fhew the contrait between the pride of 
rank, and the pride of riches: but Lady Peckham’s charaé¢ler is too 
extravagant ; it takes from the feese that appearance of reality, 
which alone can give complete fuccefs to theatrical reprefentations, 
—On the whole, however, this play pofiefies many requiftes to 
render it a favourite with the public. ae Sp: 


NOVELS. 


‘Art. 42. Plexippus; or the Afpiring Plebeian. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
ss. fewed. Dodiley. 

This is a modern ftory ; though, by the ftiff name under which it 
is ufhered to the world, it might be fuppofed to be adapted to 
ancient Greece: but the name Plexippus is adopted from a nick- 
name given to the hero of the tale at ichool, becaufe his father had 
been a dealer in horfes: though Philips is faid to have been his real 
name, if the word can with any propriety be applied to fiction. He 

a ftudent in the Temple; and is the a/piring Plebeian, becaufe he 
ell in love with a lady of noble blood; whicn affords the author 
an opportunity of giving fome fmart retorts to the childifh preten- 
fions formed by worthleffnefs decorated with titles, over true merit 
undignified by ribbands and honorary additions. After the ufual 
machinery in this line of writing, however, of a fecret marriage, 
and myfterious birth, luckily explained by a gift medal, and the unex- 

ected bequett of an ample fortune, the writer warps his ftory cill it 
bends to the pretenfions, which he expofes, of the family, who then 
condefcend to the alliance. ‘Thefe volumes are not fo full of bufi- 
nefs as fuch ftories generally comprehend: but they contain an un- 
exceptionable decent tale; which is allowing as much praife as 
thofe publications deferve, where little beyond amufement is in- 


tended. N. 


Ari. 43. The Philanthropic Rambler. By Jane Timbury. 12zmo. 
pp-148. 3s. fewed. Southern. 

If the lady to whom we are indebted for the Philanthropic 
Rambler, had ever feen the Amicable Quixotte*, or the Benevolent 
Quixotte +, we imagine this work might never have appeared. 
Tney are recent publications, fimilar in their nature to this; and 
it 1s rather unfortunate for the Philanthropic Rambler to come 
after them; fince whatever merit that part of it now publifhed may 
poflefs, has been anticipated by the others in a greater degree. 
The former are lively compositions, and better adapted to actual life, 
than the prefent volume ; by fometimes exhibiting, in a huaourous 
point of view, the impofitions to which unfulpetting benevolence is 
expofed. In the Philanthropic Rambler, a dead gravity is pre- 
ferved throughout; which, inftead of enticing the novel reader into 
an approbation of moral condu¢t, may make even a moral reader 
yawn. Benevolus, the hero of the ftory, is, oddly enough, made to 
rife up from reading Don Quixotte, infpired with the idea of fally- 
ing forth in queft of adventures that might afford him an opportu- 
nity of difplaying his humanity; and, throughout this volume, he 
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has no other employment than relieving the diftreffes which he 
daily encounters. In fober truth, diftreis meets us every where; 
and it were to be wifhed that real /ife furnifhed charatters, like 
thofe fo frequently depicted in novels; who, diftinguifhing deferving 
objects, could, with liberality, preferve that tendernefs to the feel. 
ings of the parties befriended, which doubles every obligation. 
This is a loofely printed meagre volume, publifhed by fubferip- 


tion ; and if it meets with approbation, another is forthcoming. WW, 


Art. 44. Mifegug; or, Women as they are. A Chaldean Tale, 
Tranflated from the French. 3z2mo. 2 Vols. cs. fewed. Elliot 
and hay. 

This writer, with more invention than delicacy, carries his hero 
through a feries of adventures, in order to convince him, from ex- 
perience, of the frailty of the female fex. ‘ihe work is zot one of 
thofe novels which we fhould recommend to our young readers, for 


the improvement of their morals. z 
POLITICAL. 


Art. 45. Britifo Common Senfe; or, KefleQions on the prefent 
State of the Britifh Nation, recommending a free, uninfluenced 
Reprefentation of the People, on the Ground of National Uti- 
lity, and National Neceffity. 8vo. pp.124. 2s. 6d. Miller. 1793. 
This writer has conceived the moift unfavourable opinion of our 

prefent political ftate. He confiders the nation as labouring under 

the direful effects of an enormous profufion and walte in the exe 
pences of government; he is perfuaded that the public refources 
cannot long fupport the monftrous annual expenditure; and that 
nothing can fave us from national ruin, but 2 REFORMATION of 
thofe abufes which are here pointed out. If this does not fpeedily 
take place, the oppreffions of our manufacturers and labouring 
people will, he apprehends, foon drive our trade and commerce 
into France; whither they will be ftrongly invited, and tempted, 
by the happy confequences of the grand Revolution that has lately 
taken place in that renovated country.—On this ———e idea, he 
enlarges, not without much appearance of rea/on and probability. 
In taking a view of our financial adminiftration, the writer per- 
ceives, or thinks that he perceives, ‘ fuch an unjuftifiable, profufe 
wafte of national treafure, on thofe eftablifhments that may be 
termed neceffary to government ; and, what is worfe, on eftablifh- 
ments that fhall appear to be not barely unneceffary, but highly 
pernicious to the commonweal ;— Nay, you will perceive the 
national wealth fquandered in a manner fo wantonly profufe, 
on purpofes where even the perfonal ambition or avarice of go- 
vernment do not appear to be rationally concerned, as would in-~ 
duce the infpector to conclude, that the parties concerned in caufing 
this wafte did really confider national wealth, or affluence, to be 
the greateft human evil; which it was their duty, or otherwife their 
intereft, to prevent by all poffible means, and to get rid of as foon 
as poflible. And, when you fhail perceive all the various fums that 
are yearly drawn from this community, for thefe feveral purpofes, 


collected into one total fum, tRat total {am will be found fo afto- 
nifhingly 
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nifhingly enormous, as will convince the moft inconfiderate, that 
the prefent waiteful expenditure of its government cannot be long 
fupported by the refources of this State ; even if they were to re- 
main in their prefent flourithing fituation ; whereas, there is not a 
truth more certain, or more obvious than this, that theie refources 
mutt {peedily feel a mighty diminution. © ; 

« And, in proof of thefe affertions, it is farther intended to point 
out how, and by what means, many millions of the preient expendi- 
ture may be yearly faved to this community.’ 

Many readers, no doubr, will contider this.as a gloomy pictare, 
drawn with the pencil of exaggeration. Be this as it may, it will 
afford fome comfort to thofe who may think that there is too much 
truth in the refemblance to the original from which it has been 
drawn, when they find that, after all his iil tidings, and fearful 
boding, our political prophet does not yet defpair of the common- 
wealth ; and that he is provided with a preventive remedy for our 
national difeafes,—if we will but attend to his advice, roufe from 
our prefent lethargy, and take good heed to our own fecurity.— 


‘ Nor is this remedy,’ fays he, ‘ a myftery, confined within the 
knowledge or power of a felect few—It is obvious to every eye, and 
readily within your own power.— Acquire that voice, that power, 
and fharein your Icgiflative government which, according to reafon, 
nature, and the due order of things, inherently appertains to you, 
and which felf-prefervation now calls loudly upon you to exercife : 
by means of a real actual reprefentation of yourfelves; according 
to the only true, genuine, and natural fenfe, or fignification of 
that thing, Reprefentation; which is, that the perfons, who are to 
reprefent you in your legiflature, fhall be chofen to that office by 
the free voices of all and every one of you who are to be repre- 
fented ; and by none other. And that thefe reprefentatives, when 
fo chofen and appointed, fhall not poflefs the power or oppor- 
tunity to convert the truft committed by you to them, into a per- 
fonal right of their own ; but fhal] execute that traft under the full 
controul of you their conttituents, and under no other controul or 
authority; by means of a perpetual obl.gation to recur frequently to 
your judgment of their conduct, by freth elections, at fhort. fixed 
periods. 

* Such a reprefentation of yourfelves can alone fave and fecure 
you and your pofterity from ruin ; and fuch a reprefentation will 
do that effectually. For, reform of every one abufein your govern- 
ment, will flow as naturally from fuch a reprefentation, as water 
flows from the full fountain. Whereas a fallacious, fictitious, or 
nominal reprefentation never will reform one fingle evil or abufe; 
but, on the contrary, will only ferve to countenance and abet the 
adual government, in perpetuating and aggravating every prefent 
evil and abufe.’ 

On this important and highly interefting theme, the writer very 
earneltly expatiates, through a great part of his ample performs 
ance; and he offers many arguments in fupport of his reprefenta- 
tions, which, certainly merit the public attention: if he is right, 
he has a juft claim on the gratitude of his country; if it ould, om 
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a ferious inveftigation, be found, that he has materially erred in his 
eftimates and conclufions, it will give us great fatisfaction to know 
that our fituation is better than he has imagined it to be. 

In his view of the municipal government in England, our Re. 

eGor particularly confiders the ftate of the * labouring Commu. 
nity,’ defcribes their prefent (alledged) wretched condition, through 
the inattention of government; and points out the means of re- 
forming their morals and manners, and thereby rendering them, 
what they uncoubtedly ought to be, not only an honour to the na- 
tion, but its great fupport. 

With refpect to his plan for a free and uninfluenced reprefenta- 
tion of the people in parliament, we have not room to enter into 
particulars; and mutt, therefore, content ourfelves with recom- 
mending it tothe attention of the public; as we would the fen- 
timents of every competent and well-intencing writer, on fubjects 
of fo much confequence to the profperity of our country. There 
may be extravagancies, or other defeGs, in our author’s propofals ®: 
bur, let every thing of this kind, that is not wholly romantic, or 
chimerical, receive due attention. Somethtigz that is of salutary or 
wfeful tendency, may, perhaps, proceed from the fuggettions of 
every reflecting mind, thac has been fedulouily employed on to- 

ics that can never be too freely, nor too frequently, difcufied, by 
men of abilities, and public fpirit, 

Toward the conclufion of this notable, and fomewhat fingular, 
treatife, we obferve a chapter ‘ on the origin and prefentr ftate of the 
Englith government,’ in which the principles of popular freedom, 
the falus populi, or whigi/m, are mounted to the higheft degree of 
the political barometer. 

Should the writer be thorght, from the boldnefs of fome expref- 
fions, to have made too free with dignities, and adminittrations, he 
eodeavours to ward off the force of any imputations of that kind, 
by repeatedly declaring that ‘ crimination of government for paft 
mifdeeds, irritation, or diflention, is far from being the object of 
this addrefs: prevention of future evils is its only aim.’ 


Art. 46. The Danzer of the Pelitical Balance of Europe. Tranflated 
from the French of the King of Sweden; with a preliminary Dif- 
courfe, and additional Notes. By the Right Hon. Lord Mount- 
morres. Second Edition, corrected. Ctown 8vo. pp. 229. 
3s. 6d. Boards. Becket.- 1791. 

Lord Mountmorres has here given a correct and improved edition 
of the above-mentioned work :—which we again recommend to fuch 
of our readers as may wih for information, with refpeét to the pre- 
fent very interefting fla'e of the political balance of power in Eu- 
rope.— Our account of the firft edition of this tranflation may be 
feen in the Review for January laft. We there took the liberty 
of hinting, to the noble tranflator, fome corrections of the language; 
moit of which, 1! now appears, arofe from the hurry with which that 

* We pals over fome little peculiarities, (we think Scottici/ms,) 
in the language, as a circumftance of little moment, compared 
with the high importance of the main fubject, 
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edition paffed through the prefs.—Lord Mountmorres has, very H 

handfomely, admitted the juftice of our remarks, in his preliminary f 
. . ° > 

cifcourfe. In return, we cannot but acknowlege his Lordfhip’s 

candor and politenefs. nf 





Art. 47. Thoughts on the Canada Bill, now depending.in Parlia- 
ment. stvo pp.so. is. 6d. Debdrett. 1791. 
in framing a conftitution for a people, their circumitances ought 
not only to be confidered, but alfo the exprefied wifhes that their 
circumftances diftate: nor ovght we to forget, that whatever the 
old French colonifts might think, when the lat Canada act was 
paffed, they mutt now be beiter acquainted with the principles of 
the Britifhh conflitution, as well as more attentive to the meafures 
purfved in their parent country, which has rifen to a diftinguithed 
rank in the prefent annals of liberty; that the reft are Britith {ub- | 
jets; and that both are in the meighbourhood of the republican i 
United States of America. 
_ This is a ferious and clofe examination of the depending bill, the 
policy of which is impeached under ieveral particulars; as, the di- 
vifion of the province into two difting governments, the vague ftate 
of the laws, the formation of the legiflative councils, the propofed 
intreduction of hereditary honours in a growing commercial elta- 
blitiment, the power given to the rovernors in the appointment of 
he lower affembiies, the high qualification of the electors, the pro- 
vifion for the Protettant clergy, and the application of duties. ‘The 
t a. objcttions to the articles are urged with temper, and appear to me- | 
i 











rit attention. N. 


Art. 48. Addre/s to the Landed Intereft, on the Corn Bill now de- ‘ 

pending in Parliament. Py oir John Sinclair, Bart. M.P.  8vo. 

p. go. as. Cadell, 12791. 

sir John Sinclair, whofe knowlege of political economy we have 
often remarked, obferves, that It is well known that the ifland 
we of Great Britain, confidered as a corn country, may be divided into 
two diitridis: the Matt coaft, which, from its fuperior drynefs, is 
favourable to the growth of grain; and the Weft coaft, which, from : 
the wetnefs of the climate, is better calculated for palturage. The | 
haf coaft is almoit always able, not only to feed itfelf, bat to ex- y, 
port confiderab!e quantities: while the Weft coaft is ever under the 
neceflity of fending to other places fer a fapply. Thus one part of 
the kingdom muft export, and the otber muft import. At prefent, 
thefe two parts of the ifland are under the neceflity of trading, for 
very Oppofite purpofes, with other countries; inftead of which, 
would it not be better to encourage them to trade together, by 
granting a bounty upon the tranfportation of grain from the one 
coaft to the other? | 

* Such a plan feems to me founded equally on policy and juftice. | 
If one diftnét of this ifland produces grain in abundance, and 
another is deficient, the difference of price fhould, to a certain ex- | 
tent, be paid by the community at large, and not by thofe un-- . 
fortunate diftriéts, which, from natural difadvantages, are anable to 
rallé as much graia as is neceflary for their confumption. It is 
politic 
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politic that the kingdom should fupply icfelf fully, before any ex- 
portation to other countries is admitted. Every principle of juttice 
requires that the price fhould be as much as poflible the fame over 
the whole kingdom, which by no other means can be effected. Ifthe 
farmers of this country were thus affured of the whole home market, 
it would be of the utmoft confequence to the public, by the en- 
couragement afforded to agriculture. The whole kingdom would 
thys be put exaétly upon the fame footing; and in confequence of 
that equality, no individual part of it could have any juft caufe of 
complaint. One diftri€t would thus be furnifhed with a conitant 
market for its commodities, and the other with a regular fupply of 
food. The expence which fuch a plan might occafion, would be 
laid out for the purpofe of encouraging our own agriculture in that 

art of the kingdom where it ought to be particularly attended to, 
and of feeding our own people in thofe parts of the country where 
the climate difables them from raifing their food in fufficient abund- 
ance. The expence of this bounty on tranfportation, under proper 
regulations, could not be confiderable * ; and, at any rate, it would 
tend to promote the navigation of the country ft.’ 

SirJohn treats the fuppofed inability of this country to fupply itfelf 
with grain, and the meafures in view to encourage a regular im- 
portation, as dangerous abfurdities, which a judicious regulation of 
the bounties on exportation would effectually cure; and he prefers 
the old fyftem of prices and bounties, that was fuccefsfully adopted 
from 1689 to 1774, to the new fyftem fince followed, which he 
aflyms to have miferably failed. ‘he intended meafure of ware- 
Kéufing foreign grain, to be ready againft emergencies, he repro- 
bates as big with mifchief; by fubjecting the farmer to the power 
of the merchant, and both occafionally to the mercy of riotous 


mobs. N. 


Art. 49. A Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, E/g. from a 
Diffenting Country Attorney; in defence of his Civil Profeffion, 
and Religious Diflent. 8vo. pp.150. zs. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 
Without touching on any of the great queftions of general politics, 

either as they refpeé&t England or France, this country attorney, 

(who informs us that he was bred a churchman, and became a dif- 

fenter on principle,) confines himfelf wholly to the fubjects men- 

tioned in his title-page. He vindicates himfelf, and his profeffional 
and religious brethren, with ability. What he fays of his own per- 
fonal character and conduct, we are willing to believe; becaute it 





* « A coafting bounty of 2s. per quarter for wheat, and 1s. for 
barley and oats, is all that would be neceflary, at which rate 500,000 
quarters of wheat, and 1,000,000 quarters of barley and cats carried 
coaft-wife, would only require from the public 1co,cool, The 
greater part of which fum might otherwife be demanded as a bounty 
for exporting a part of the fame grain to foreign countries.’ 

+ « Such an idea, (SirJohn obferves in another place,) is rather new 
in this country, yet bas been fuccefsfully tried in Ireland, and is, to 
my conviction, the only regulation, that is now likely to be want- 
ing in order to bring our corn laws to perfection,’ P. 38. 
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*; related with an air of fincerity and truth. If it really be, as he 
fuppofes, and we cannot fay that it is not, a fair fample of diffenters 
in general, it fets the feveral anecdotes which he has recorded, of 
the mean and unworthy behaviour of fome churchmen toward 
titm, in a fill more odious light; and they are odious enough of 
themfelves, independently of every otacr confideration. In fome 
places, however, he appears to be too partial to his diffenting 
friends, and too much prepoffeffed againit the members of the efta- 

lifhment; efpecially, in pageso, where he tells us, that * the 
church is not materially altered in four hundred years,” We be- 
lieve that both the church, and the diffenters, are very different in 
their fpirit from what they were, even a century ago. The former 
has loft as much, perhaps, of her narrow and antichriftian intoler- 
ance, as the latter have of their four and bigoted fanaticifm ; and 
we hope, for the credit of both parties, that each will daily get rid 


of more and more of its old leaven. Pear. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 50. The Influence of Confcience, and the Credibility of a Future 
State of Retribution, confidered; the Subftance of two Difcourfes, 
delivered in the Cathedral Church of Winchefter, at the Lent 
and Summer Affize of the Year 1790. By L.M. Stretch, A.M. 
Vicar of Twyford and Owillebury, and Chaplain to the Sheriff 
ofthe County. 4to. pp.37. 2s. Cadell. 

Thefe two difcourfes, now formed into one, are publifhed at the 
requeft of the High Sheriff of the county, the Members for the 
county, and the Grand Jury. ‘The preacher felected a text very 
fuitable to the folemn occafion on which he officiated; itis Ecclefia/t. 
ix. 9. For all thefe things God will bring thee into judgment. The 
dedication informs us, that it was the delign of the firft difcourfe to 
evince the utility and beneficial operation of confcience in a political 
as well as in a religious view; and the intention of the fecond, to 
thew the happy influence of a fincere and permanent perfuafion of 
foture rewards and punifhments. Thefe fubjeéts are purfued and 
illuttrated in a rational and fcriptural manner; and their practical 
influence is recommended with energy and fervour. We mot 
readily grant, and firmly believe, with this worthy preacher, that 
piety and virtue have a natural tendency to promote the peace and 
happinefs of mankind, and are likely to contribute to the welfare 
of communities, together with that of individuals: but when he pro- 
ceeds to infer, hence, what he terms the alliance of church and ftate, 
there may be fomewhat defective and delufive in his arguments ; 
concerning which, however, we fhall not at prefent inquire: it isa 
fabje&t that has been often difcuffed, and poflibly may be again.— 
Should any flight objection of this kind appear, the difcourfe, never- 
thelefs, meets with our hearty approbation, as being not merely well 
written, but alfo, which is of far higher importance, calculated to 
advance the great ends of repentance, reformation, and moral 
virtue, 

We cannot difmifs this pamphlet without noticing a remarkable 
miltake in the following paflage: * What private perfon, what 
fami, 
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family, what nation were ever happy, profperous and refpe&able, 
who were amerced in vice, profaneneis, and irreligion ;’ (p, 1333) 
immerfed, no doubt, the author intended ; how the other word, 
bearing fo different and unfuitable a meaning, fhould have been in- 


troduced, is rather itrange! Hi...5, 


Art. 51. Sermons on pradical Subjce2s. By A. B. Rudd, M.A, 
Vicar of Diddlebury, and Reader at Ludlow, in the County of 
Salop. Second I'dition, with Additions. 8vo. 2 Vols. PP- 300 
in each. 12s. Boards. Robinions. 

The firft edition of Mr. Ruda’s difcourfes appeared in 1786, and 
formed one octavo volume, containing fifteen fermons. ‘To thefe, 
which have been already particularized", are now added eleven 
others ; the fubjeéts of which are as follow: Mifion and Doétrine 
of John the Baptift. Charicty-fchools. The Refurreétion. Liberty 
without Licentioufnefs. Union of Mercy and Truth in the gracious 
A&t‘of our Redemption. The Comforter. Jacob’s Prayer. ‘Trea- 
fure in Heaven, Death. The Chriftian conteit. ‘The Laft Day. 

The language of Mr. Rudd, we have already obferved, is cor- i © 
re&t; his obfervations alfo are pertinent and uleful; yet attentive 

erfons muft furely find fome reafon occafionally to object. To 

pafs over his reflection concerning the widow of Sarepta, when he 

fays, the prophet + * knew fhe was a woman, and therefore did 

not expect to find heracool reafoner, &c.’ which we leave the 

author to fettle with his fair readers as well as he can, we proceed 

to add, that we remarked a fenfible difference in the ftyle of fome 

of thefe difcourfes, for which we could not account, until we met 

with a note, attached to the twenty-third fermon, informing us that 

the preacher:had availed himfelf very much of the admirable matter 

of Dr. Donne.—This author is known to have been refpectable in 

the reign of James the Firft; and fome of his compofitions, as a 

poet, are itll in a degree of eftimation: but he was infected by the 
virks and conceits which marked that period, and which are now 

juftly exploded. 

The next difcourfe is alfo introdveed by a note, in which Mr. sh 
Rudd acquaints us, that he has been abundantly affifted by a work 
of Mr. Bolton, publifhed in the year 1635. ‘The fermons bear the 
marks of the aid which has heen attained by fuch means; and pof- 
fibly a like account might be extended to other parts of the volume ; 
of which fome proof might be adduced from the twenty-firft fermon, 
where we find odd expreflions intermingled with oblervations of a 
practical and ufeful kind. 

One fermon in the colleftion was preached at a vifitation; the 
writer appears to have taken too large a compafs, when he propofed 
to furvey the origin of different opinions in the Chriftian church; 
fo that when he arrives at what he had, perhaps, principally in his 
view, the rife of Arianifm and Socinianifm, he does little more 
than mention the names: the omiffion, we believe, is not very 
material. Perhaps he may have more eagernefs than prudence 








* See M. Review for Feb. 1787. vol. Ixxvi. p. 179. 
t Vol. il. p. 46. 
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on fubjeéts of this nature. In our review of the former edition, we 
obferved the very unbecoming terms in which he fpoke of a learned 
writer, whofe ideas and opinions do not accord with his own. _The 
moft offenfive phrafe is now expunged, yet the paflage remains joftly 
objectionable: he writes with an afperity, which would, in fome 
cafes, be imputed to unworthy caufes: impious men, is his language 
concerning thofe who difient from him on the point in queftion : 
whereas it is well known, that ome philofopher, to whom he may be 
fuppofed to allude, is a firm friend. to piety, revelation, and the 





doctrine of a future life. Bi... s- 


Art. 52. An Enquiry into the Origin, Divine Authority, and Expe- 
diency of Civil Eftablifoments of Religion in general, and of Chrifti- 
anity in particular, S8vo. pp.56. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 
After a brief hiftory of the civil eftablifhments of religion in the 

Pagan world, and among Chriftians, this author endeavours to 

prove, that they are deftructive of the right of private judgment and 

religious liberty; that they have a natural tendency to injuftice and 
oppreflion ; that they are favourable to worldly views, but un- 
frigndly to thofe of truth, piety, and virtue; and that they neither 
agree with the juft rights, nor conduce to the beft interefts, of mankind. 

The writer delivers his fentiments with great clearnefs, modetty, 
and candour. He does not expec that they fhould be generally 
received: but they are fuch as deferve the attention of thofe who 


wih to underftand the merits of the queftion relative to eftablifhments. 


Art. 53. Sermons. By John Dun, V.D.M. To each Volume 
is added a Mifcellaneous Appendix. 8vo. 2 Vols. About 280 
pages in each. 8s. Boards. Printed at Kilmarnock, and fold 
in London, by Dilly. 1790. 

The very familiar, not to fay vulgar, talk of this orthodox fon of 
the Scottifh Kirk, will not, probably, find many admirers on this 
fide of the Tweed. Notwithftanding all the pains which the author 
has taken to give, as he fays, ‘ old, but precious and golden wares 
a new brufh,’ we cannot promife him a very ready fale for his goods 
in the Englith market. ‘The volumes contain, befide the popular 

mons, two Latin difcourfes, on the perfon of Chrift, and on the 
atisfaction of Chrift, with appendices confilting of a ftrange medley 
of low and trifling chat. After giving a brief fpecimen of this 
writer’s /iberality, and another of his wit, we believe we fhall, with- 
out — difficulty, obtain our reader’s permiffion to clofe this 
article. 

_ © The Trinity is a myftery not intended for explanation. There 

is nothing in man’s view to compare it unto, and we can have no 

idea of unfeen things but by comparifon. Dean Swift has the beft 

Sermon on the Trinity that is extant—he was no enthofiat. To 

“* deny any of the perfons of the holy Trinity” is death by law. 

Hear a clergyman licenfed or ordained and you will fee his crime in 

attacking this doétrine.’ 

Would not this fage Prefbyter have been an excellent inquifitor? 
Let us turn over to the appendix of the firft volume, (p. 231.) and 
We thall fee-Rim under a more pleafant afpett : 

Rev. JuNe1791. R ‘In 
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«In ‘* the days when he was young,” and before toll roads were 
known in Scotland, the author had a moft delightful jaunt along the 
river Efk,—in company,—almof alone, —convoying a coofin in her 
way from her education at Edinburgh to her father’s houfe. A 
witch fhe was--1 had formerly felt her power, as had fifty others, 
She did not, as «witches do, wound us with pins, Dut with darts, 
She was a witch indeed ; for fhe wounded us ‘* quite through the 


heart.” 
Has not the old gentleman, we may afk, been a wag, in his 


, ounger days? 


Read on, and we fhall fee. 
¢ What formalif# ever gained the heart of either man or woman? 
«© But when the’s attack’d by a youth full of charms, 
‘© Whofe courtfhip proclaims him a man, 
«© When lock’d in his bofom, and clafp’d in his arms, 
** Let her then fzy no 1f fhe can, can, can: 
‘© Let her then fay noif fhe can.” 
O fye! good Mr. Dun: furely this is not quite the thing from 
a V.D.M.! E. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 54. Extra®s of Letters from Arthur Phillip, E/q. Governor of 
New South Wales, to Lord Sydney; to which is annexed a 
Defcription of Norfoik IMland, by Philip Gidley King, Efq. and 
an Account of Expences incurred in tranfporting Convicts to New 
South Wales. 4to. pp. 26. 2s. Debrett. 1791. 

Thefe difpatches, we believe, have all been circulated in the 
public papers ; and however this remote colony of defperate out- 
caits may eventually profper, it has hitherto proved a very charge- 
able experiment; and now, by the Governor’s computation, all 

erfons who go out to fettle there, muft, befide an allowance of 
convict labourers, be fupported from the public ftores for two years, 
before they will be able to maintain themfelves. The eftablifh- 
ment has, neverthelefs, made confiderable progrefs; it has, we 
hope, weathered out the greateit hazard, and has no unfavourable 
profpect to difcourage future efforts. WN. 


Art. 55. The wonderful Flights of Edmund the Rhapfodift, into the 
fublime and beautiful Regions of Fancy, Fiction, Extravagance, 
and Abfurdity, expofed, and laughed at. By a Defcendant of 
Momus. 8vo. pp.71. 2s 6d. Symonds. 1791. 

In this pamphlet, we fee the Faulcon, towering in his pride of 
place, hawk’d at by a moufing owl !—Much of this writer’s wit 
and wifdom is put into the mouth of a horfe. It might, perhaps, 
have been beftowed with rather more propriety, if it had been put 
into that of an afs. 

Whether this would-be wag thinks his frontifpiece, or his dia- 
logue, intitles him to charge half a crown for his horfe-laugh, we 
koow not: but we know that it is much more like the produdtion 
of a defcendant of Autolicus to pick pockets, than like a defcend- 
ant of Momus. P 

ear, 
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Art. 56. Secret Memoirs of Robert, Count de Parades, written by 
himfelf, on coming out of the Baltile. Serving to fupply fome 
important Facts for the Hiftory of the late War ; and containing 
an Account of his fuccefsful Tranfactions, as a Spy in England, 
with the real Canfes of the Failure of the ever memorable Expe- 
dition againit Plymouth, in 1779. 8vo. pp. 155. 28. 6d. 
Baldwin. 1791. 

The French editors of this publication fay, that they ‘ have made 
no alteration in the ftyle of thefe memoirs. We lay them before 
the public, juf? as they were prefented to the King ;? and the Englith 
tranflator urges feveral rea‘ons for believing that they are authentic. 
Allowing this to be the cafe, the pamphlet contains particulars that 
may ke very interefting to the Englifh reader; and which fhould 
ferve as additional motives to our Government to be extremely 
careful in trufting their fervants with fuch important knowlege as 
appears to have been fo treacheroully given to M. de Parades. By 
iq) a perufal of this pamphlet, minillers would perceive the departe 

ments in which they have been betrayed: they would fee that they 





were thofe in which fecrecy and fidelity were abfolutely eflential to 
the welfare of this kingdom; and they might be induced to exercife 
falutary caution in them for the future, by the knowlege of the 
caufes of the mifchief that fo nearly happened to us a tew years 
eyes G.2. 
© Art. 57. An Account of the Efcate of Monfcur Delatude, 2 French 
' Oficer of Engineers, from the Daltile, in the Year 1756. Write 
ten by himfeif, and publifhed at Parisin 1789. ‘Tranflated from 
the French. Svo. pp. 46. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1791. 
Memoirs of this writer’s wonderful efcape from the Baftile, and 
alfo (twice) from the Dungeon of Vincennes, were printed, about 
four years ago, and foon after announced in our Review *. ‘hole 


memoirs M, de la ‘Vude ditclaims: his advertifement prefixed to the 


— 


er” 


pamphlet before us, is as follows: ‘ Monfivur Veftier, painter of the ‘ 
'T' Royal Academy, haviag exhibited my portrait in tne faloon, to 
which he has added the principal inftraments which facilitated my 
efcape from the Baftile ; [ cannot but believe, that the public feels 


fome curiofity, tolearn from myfelf the means by which I obtained 
my liberty. ‘The followiag relation is doubtlefs more worthy of 
belief, than that which was publifhed, without my knowlege, in 
1737.” The prefent pamphlet regards only his efcape, the prepa- 
rations for which emploved his unremitting diligence, with that of 
his compdnion in adverfity, for eighteen months, it is indeed a 
marvellous account! M, de la Tude appears feviile in invention, in 
which, his knowlege as an engineer, no doubt, yielded him aflitt- 
ance. His relation, he obferves, ‘ affords a convincing proof that | 
there is fearcely any end, to which patience, courage, and a know- | 
lege of mathematics, are not capable of attaining.’ 
his publication, although very interefting, and containing what | 
fAlmoft exceeds belief, is fo far incomplete, as it exhibits no infor- 
mation concerning the caufe of his confinement, the length of it, 
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* See Review for March 1788, vol. Ixxviii. p. 232. 
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the treatment that he experienced, with other particulars. Weare made. 
acquainted with the year of his efcape, but we do not perceive that 
the month is mentioned ; in one part indeed it is faid, * we appointed 
the following night, which was Wednefday the 25th, 1756, for our 
departure.’~—-Of what month this was the 25th day, we are lefttocon- 
jecture. In the clofe of the pamphlet, we are told that the author, 
after a period of thirty-three years, has regained his ladder of ropes, 
with a confiderable number of other implements, which, it is add- 
ed, he fhall have particular pleafure in fhewing, at his houfe, No, 
36, rue de Bourbon, to every perfon of merit or diflin@ion. We 
farther find that this tract is little more than an introduétion toa 
larger work : ¢ It is my intention, (fays this writer,) to publifh, in 
a few months, feveral volumes, containing my memoirs, in which, 
will be related every interefting occurrence during my confinement 
in the prifons of the Baftile, Viocennes, and others, for a period of 
thirty-five years. ‘Thefe memoirs will be adorned with feveral de- 
figns, reprefenting the afllicting {cenes of my pait life.” It is pre- 
bable that M. de !a Tude’s future performance will be not merely 
acceptable, but alfo ufeful to the public; yet we will venture to 
caution him againft too minute a detail: every circumftance which 
is interefing to a perfon fituated as he has been will not be necef- 
fary for general notice: one particular incident, rather of a comical 


gaky attending his efcape, might as well, perhaps better, have 
been omitted in the prefent pamphlet, Hi-s. 


Art. 58. A Plan for introducing an Uniformity in Weights and Meafures 
within the Limits of the Britifo Empire. By the late Sir James Stuart, 
Bart. publifhed from the original Manufcript by his Son, Sir J. 
Stuart, Bart. M.P. Svo. pp.64. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1790. 
In the year 1758, a plan for eftablifhing an uniformity in weights 

and meafures throughout the Britifh empire, was formed by the late 

Mr. John Bird, the moft eminent mathematical inftrument mazer 

of that time, which was laid before the Houfe of Commons by fome 

noblemen and gentlemen to whom he communicated it: but, on 
fome account or other, which we do not now recollect, it was drop« 
ed. On this oceafion, the tract now before us was written. 

Sir James Stuart gives, firft, a fhort recapitulation of the funda- 
mental principles of meafures. 2dly, Methods for preferving mea- 
fures, once fixed, perpetually invariable. 3dly, The method for 
rendering thefe meafures univer/al. gthly, ‘The utility which muft 
neceffarily refult from the execution of the plan, even without the 
aid of any civil power; and, sthly, Some expedients by which 
thefe univerfal weights and meafures may be introduced into Great 
Britain by the force of ftatute. Under every one of thefe heads, Sir 
James difplays great knowlege of his fubject, and delivers a num- 
ber of very ingenious and pertinent remarks; which, if this long 
defired regulation fhould ever be adopted by parliament, and brought 
forward into public ufe, will, undoubtedly, receive due attention. 

*,* For a farther dilcuffion of this fubject, fee our account of sir W. 
John Miller’s publication, p. 60. of our lait Review. 


Art. 59: Curious Thoughts on the Hiftory of Man; chiefly abridged 


or {elected from the celebrated Works of Lord Kaimes, Lord 
Monboddo, 
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Monboddo, Dr. Dunbar, and the immortal Montefquiea: de- 
‘jgned to promote a Spirit of Enquiry in the Britith Youth of both 
Se and to make the Philofophy as well as Hiftory of the Hu- 
man Species familiar to ordinary Capacities. By the Rev. John 

Adams, A.M. 12mo. pp. 360. 3s. fewed. Keariley. 

It would be ftrange indeed if the fowers—to ufe this compiler’s 
favourite term—of fuch writers as thofe mentioned in the title page, 
fhould not furnish a good book. Yet, after all, we greatly queftion 
whether this good book will do much toward enabling the Britifa 
youth of both fexes to {peculate accurately on important topics. — It is 
not by a curfory peruial of a few fine paffages from eminent writers, 
but by a patient ftudy of their works, or rather of the fubjects on 
which they treat, that a man may become a philofopher. Poetical 
and fentimental collections may have their ufe: but, in the name 
of good fenfe, let not the Hiffory of Man be condenfed into a pocket 
volume, in order to render the philofophy of the suman Jpecies familiar 


Art. 60. Juterefting Colleion of curious Anecdotes, {carce Pieces, 
and genuine Letters: in which fome obfcure, but important, 
hiftorical Faéts are cleared up, and fet in a juft Light. Bya 
Gentleman, formerly of Brazen Nofe College, Oxford. 8vo. 
pp-174- 48. Boards. Bew, &e. 1790. 

| Mott of the letters here collected, we are informed, have already 

Se appeared in the public papers. They are evidently the compofi- 
2 tions of fome raw academician, who, fallying forth from Brazen 

Nofe, totally ignorant of the world, but inflated with high church 

arbitrary notions, and flrong Jacobite principles, writes to the pub- 

lic, as men of his complexion ufed to write and preach to our grand- 
fathers. Thefe curious anecdotes, fcarce pieces, and genuine let- 
ters, are grofs panegyrics on all the Stuart family, Juaud, Strafford, 
and others of ihe Royalifts; with virulent abufe of William III. of 
all the authors of the Revolution, of the Hanover fucceilion, and of 


Art. 61. The Contraf#; or an Antidote againft the pernicious Prin- 
ciples diffeminated in the Letters of the Jate Earl of Chefterfield ; 
being the Correfpondence of an eminent Perfon, deceafed, with 
the Editor, during a Courfe of Years. To which are added, An- 
niverfary Addreffes from a Father to his Son. By the Rev. Sir 
Adam Gordon, Bart. M. A. Reétor of Hinxworth, Herts. 12mo. 
2 Vols. pp. 530 inall. 65. Boards. Stockdale. 1791. 
From the editor’s preface, we learn that the letters which com- 

pofe the larger part of this volume, were written by a lady of ele- 

vated rank. They appear to have been the genuine effufions of a 

pious and benevolent heart, but contain, we apprehend, many lef- 

fons too rigid to be acceptable to the generality of young perfons. 

The works of Scougal, Law, Pafchal, Fenton, and other writers 

of a fimilar caft, are the books which this preceptrefs chiefly recom- 

mends to the attention of her young friends. 
The additional addreffes and letters are written in the fame ftrain. 

The drift of the whole work is to perfuade young people to abandon 

fafhionable 











to ordinary capacities. - 


Whig principles. NWN. 
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238 MonTHLyY CATALOGUE, Single Sermons, 
fafhionable amufements, and to place their higheft pleafure in the 
exercife of pious affections. Ez. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 62. On Occafion of the Death of Dr. Price, delivered at Hack. 
ney, on Sunday May 1, 1791. By Jofeph Prieftley, LLD, 
F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 45. 18s. Johnfon. 

‘I’, Burnet, (iz tra@atu de fiatu mort. et refurgent.) thus com. 
ments on the words which Dr. Prieitley has felected for his text, 
Luke, xx. 38. ‘* Per mortuos hic intelligit Chriffus, omnis vite 
expertes: atque eo fenfu negat hos patriarchas effe mortuos: vivunt 
enim, inguit, Deo. Hoc eff, fi rem rei capio, licet non vivant 
ve/peiu hominum, aut reliqui mundi vifibilis ; tamen refpectu Dei, in 
mundo invifibili, et fecundum facultates fuas intelleftuales vivunt vi- 
gentque.”” The argument of Chrift /zems to require fome interpre- 
tation of this kind; as Dr. Prieftley, by refraining from making 

y remarks on its force, may be thought tacitly to acknowlege: 
but, being a materialift, it was a comment which could not poflibly 
obtain his acquiefcence. He explains this paflage in a manner very 
fimilar to what he has done with refpect to thole which are com- 
monly efteemed to aflert the pre exiltence of Chrift. He confiders 
the dead as extin@, without one principle of life, till the refurrec- 
tion: * but fince, (fays he,) though they are dead, they are to live 
again, God, who fees into futurity, regards them as if they were 
already raifed from the dead, and fpeaks of them as if they then 
ftood in the fame relation to him that they ever did or fhould do.* 
We will not fay that this is not a good interpretation : but furely pro- 
bability is againft the fuppofition, that this was the fentiment which 
the great Author of the Chriftian faith conveyed to the minds of 
the Saducees. This text, confidered in all its circumftances, in our 
apprehenfion, teems with uncommon difiiculties; and we Jament 


that Dr. Prieftley has fo lightly touched on it, and fo unfatisfacto- 


rily difmiffed it. On this occafion, however, he thought, and per- 


_ Maps truly, that it would not be expected of him to confine himfelf 


to the elucidation of fcripture, and to the ufual topics of death 
and a future judgment. His theme was Dr. Price; a character 
to whom he has paid the tribute of friendfhip and of praife not 
exaggerated, In his profeflion, asa minifter, there was an apo- 
ftolic ferioufnefs, earnetinefs, and fimplicity: in his character, as a 
politician, in which he was moft known to the world, he was the 
animated and difinterefted patriot; and, in private life, he was 
pices, amiable, and charitable. It muft be gratifying to every li- 
eral mind, to fee fuch eminent charafters as Dr. Kippis and Dr. 
Prieftley uniting to record and celebrate the worth and abilities of 
fuch a man as Dr. Price. Dr. Prieftley thus mentions his deceafed 
friend: 

‘ The virtues of Dr. Price, I may fay, without being charged 
with extravagant panegyric, or flattery, which fhould be fag from 
this facred place, as it was remote from his pure and fimple mind, 
will live in the memory not only of the prefent, but of future ge- 
nerations. For few perfons in the private walks of life, in no pub- 


lic office or employment, and wholly remote from courts, were ever 
more 
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enerally known, or refpeéted. His labours made him in 
aioe ant life the benefactor of mankind. Not only was his ob- 
ject in his more abftrufe mathematical ftudies the benefit of his 
countrymen, by reducing to greater certainty, and fetting in a 
clearer light than had ever been done before, the dottrine of An- 
nuities, and many interefting fubjects, for which thoufands in this 
country have reafon to thank him; but fo ardent was his zeal for 
she natural rights of men, and fo forcibly and effectually did he 
plead the caule of liberty, civil and religious, that no inconfider- 
able proportion of the human race acknowledge his writings to have 
been of e:ninent ufe to their attainment of thofe great bleflings ; and 
the moft auguit sflembly in the world, by which | with to be un- 
derftood the National Affembly of France, have juftly ftyled him she 
apoftle of liberty. Not that he added much to the clearnefs of its 
principles ; but ftrongly feeling their force, he infpired all his read- 
ers with the fame ardent love of it, and zeal for it; fo as to make 
liberty appear more defirable, and tyranny more deteftable ; and in 
this refpect, though dead, he yet Speaketh.’ ; 3 

In p. 28, the preacher fpeaks of Dr. Price as if he were in an in- 
termediate ftate. At the end of the fermon, is a fhort fketch of the 
life of Dr. P. with an account of all his publications ; by which it 
appears that he was born on Feb. 22, 1723, and died on Tuefday 
April 19, 1791. Moo-y. 
Art. 63. On the Judgments of Mankind: By the late Rev. Charles 

Chais, Minifter of the French Church at the Hague. Intended 

as a Specimen of a ‘T'ran{lation of a Volume of Sermons, by the 

fame Author. Tranflated by Stephen Freeman. 8vo. Pp. 27. 

6d. Dilly. 1790. 

Our idea of the ability and merit of M. Chais, as a preacher, is 
already before the public, in our 78th vol. p. 564. This fpecimen 
of his Sermons, in an Englifh drefs, will probably induce many to 
with that the tranflator may find fufficient encouragement to proceed 
in his defign of publifhing the whole volume. ‘The difcoarfe is plain, 
practical, and animated. E. 


Art. 64. Preached at the Cathedral Church of Briftol, November 
13, 1790, being the Anniverfary Commemoration of Edward 
Colfton, Efq. Publifhed at the Requeft of the Dolphin Society 
in Briftol. By Daniel Lyfons, M. A. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
4to. pp. 14. 1s. Cadell. 

‘The gentleman here commemorated was the founder of feveral 
charities in the city of Briftol ; and the preacher, from Ecclefiafti- 
cus, xliv. 10. 15. very properly recommends his example to all who 
poffefs fuitable ability. N 

7 
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© Jo the MontTuLy REVIEWERS. 
© GENTLEMEN, 

N reading your Review for May laft, I was ftruck at that part 
re apf, it, where, at @ages 4, 97und 6, Pou. give an account. ef 
Dr. Falconer’s Obfervations on the Knowledge of the Ancients re/peFing 

i Elefricity, 
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EleSricity, contained in the third volume of the Memoirs of thé 
Literary and Philofophical Society of Manchefter. I own, I was 
not a little ferprized to find that the learned author of thefe obfer- 
vations had given, as his own difcovery, what the Rev. Mr. Dutens 

ublifhed, fifteen years ago, on this fubject, in his work, intitled; 
Recherches fur lV Origine des Decouvertes Attribuies aux Modernes. 
Paris, 1776. 2Vol. 80. 

« What Dr. Falconer fays, of the method of drawing down the 
electrical fire from the clouds having been known to Numa Pompi- 
Jius, and how Tullus Hoftilius might have loft his life by an unfkil- 
fal imitation of it, as well as all that he fays of ‘Jupiter Elicius, &c, 
is evidently taken from the work abovementioned, without making 
the leaft reference to it; unlefs he thinks it enough, to excufe his 
plagiarifm, to fay that an ingenious and learned gentleman has fag- 
gefied to him that it was probable, &c. which, however, ig far from 
importing that what he has written on this fubject, is, for the 
greateft part, to be found in Mr. Dutens’ work, with the principal 
quotations with which he has fupported his affertions; and that ic 
may not be faid that Dr. Falconer did not know this work, it is 

roper to add, that it has been quoted fome years ago in the 1ft 
vol. of the Manchefter Memoirs, and, if I recolle& well, by Dr. 
Falconer himfelf. 
p4 It may appear quite immaterial to your readers to know who 
lighted: firft on this idea; yet, in point of juitice, I think every 
body has a right to his own. However, I Jeave it, gentlemen, to 
your better judgment, to determine how far that diftributive juftice 
is within your department, and whether you are bound, or not, to 
cenfure the incurfions of authors on the writings of others, without 
the leaft acknowledgment. | 
« I have the honour to be, with great refpett, 
¢ Gentlemen, 
‘ Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


¢ London, 4th June 1791.’ « A Constant Reaper’ 





#,* The letter of ‘ A Layman,’ is received: but the confidera« 
tion of it is unavoidably poftponed. 





ttt The communication, with the fignature of T. Y. arrived 
too late in the prefent month, to obtain the examination which it 
requires. | 





ttt Mr. Smeaton’s account of the Edyftone Light-houfe will be re- 
a in Our next number. 





&> In our laft Review, p. 64. 1.24. dele the turned comma be- 
fore a ftandard meafure, and alfo that after future time, line 27. 
p.65. at the bottom, a reference is made to an article in 





the Catalogue, which was afterwar# unavoidably omitted. It will 
be found in the prefent Number, page 236. 
m——— p. 105. art. 31. 1.10. for * author,’ read orator. 
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